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PREFACE. 



The documents from which this brief 
narrative is compilj^, ^ihaye^cmost of them, 
been some years iilr:ilie authot-^s ponsessioiu 
They have been; . 'ol^ti^iied ifrbiiif those. wha 
were concemecl^ either :a^ .lectors . or eye« 
witnesses^ in the scenes which are depicted* 
They contain the names of such individuals 
aa are alluded to in the narrative ; but 
being designed simply to show^ in what 
manner, a number of persons, who followed 
the principles of Peace, regulated theirt^on* 
duct, inatime of civil warfare, and, through 
Divine mercy, experienced preservation ; 
and not having been collected to set forth 
the praise, either of any individual or of 
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any society ; the names of the actors can 
be of little moment. Yet, it must be ac* 
knowledged, that names give an appearance 
of authenticity, which a record of trans* 
actions without them scarcely seems to 
possess. The author is aware, therefore, 
that a subject like the present, may lose 
part of its interest by the omission, and yet, 
he is placed under the necessity of with- 
holding them. 

Though some, amongst the individuals 
noticed, are now in the sitlent grave, yet the 
nature of th« scenes, iii wtrich they wer^ 
engaged, requires that regard should b^ 
paid to their surviving friends and imme* 
diate descendants. Associated^ as: were 
those scenes,^ with the hea'rt-biirniiigs df 
civil war, it is possible, that, even at tbt« 
distance of time, the narratiTe mighti^eftl 
some feelings in societies and 'neigfafeout'4 
hoods, which, for thesake of harmony and 
good fellowship, ought to be consigned. to 
oblivion. -^ v . 

\i this reason be entitled to considerai* 
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|(ion,.in so far as it relates to the descendants 
of those whose acts are recorded ; the indi* 
vid^als who .survive, to whom allusion is 
made, have much stronger motives to urge 
tbe concealment they have requested. 

Under disadvantages which thus attach 
to the publication, the author cannot do 
less than assure bis reader of his un« 
doubted belief in tli^ truth of the incidents 
that are recorded; being personc^ly ac- 
quainted not only with some of the indi- 
viduals, but of the virriters concerned^ and 
knowing that they are entitled to the fullest 
credit* ; ., 

As. the heads of the Chapters will show 
|hat some, little, i^rrangemant is attempted, it 
will readily occur to the reader that the 
order of tij[n^.«^puld.not be very strictly ob- 
served; aad he willtberefore find that a few 
pantdcul^jp. events are narrated, for the pur- 
pose' of classification, after others, which, 
in fact, thi^ preceded. 
. . Another observation seems to be neces* 
sary^-^that, as the names of no members of 
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the Society are mentioned, it might perhaps 
strike the reader, that the same indiyiduals^ 
^ere concerned in different incidents; tso 
ihat the number of actors might be made 
to appear greater than it really was. With 
the exception of the cases of two or three 
individuals, to whom reference is distinctly 
aiade, and particularly of that of the Friend 
in Ferns, the incidents relate to different 
persons. 

The author has further to remark, that 
be wishes to be considered alone responsible 
for any opinions contained in this volume ; 
neither the Peace Society, nor the Society 
^f Friends having been officially consulted 
for the purpose of obtaining their sanction 
to the sentiments* 

* It may be stated, in addition, that if this 
narrative should &11 into the hands of any 
ene, who may be able to supply a single 
correction, or to afford, either new inci- 
dents or further information respecting any 
events, of the description it is the object of 
this manual to select, which are now par- 
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^ally detailed i the author will consider him,- 
idf greatly obliged fi>r any hint on the sub- 
ject;. a&eTery well-authenticated fact, how- 
ever trifling it may seem, may possess a der 
gree of imjiortance, when viewed in rela^ 
lion to the prmcqde* . 

As the time will undoubtedly come— and 
no one can: say how soon it may anriye-— 
when the Christian principles of Peace will 
be more generally received and acted upon 
in the Christian world than they are at pre- 
sent; every contribution, however small, 
pointing out the way in which the followers 
of Peace have endeavoured to obey their 
Lord and Master's literal injunctions oa 
this fundamental point, and commemorating 
the blessed effects of their obedience, may 
have some lijUle weight in the balance, to 
determine the minds of hesitating Christians 
on the side of Peace. 

And thus, although the store may happen 
to be slowly collected, and the light to be 
very gradually diffused ; an aci:umulation of 
£icts and testimonies- from difieiC^nt j^ts of 
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the world, and a concentration of light from 
the increasing convictions of Truth in dif* 
'ferent. minds, employed- in examining this 
important question, may at last be expected 
to work such a change of public sentiment 
in favour of Peace, as shall establish the 
principle so clearly, that no nation profess- 
ing to believe in the Gro^l of Jesus Christ, 
will controvert it. That Ckristianity is al' 
together- a religion of Peace — a system 
of love and good-will to men — ; whether 
viewed, in the mode of its introduction, or, 
of its propagation, or, in its principles, or, 
in relation to the prophecies respecting it. 

It was announced with the angelic song 
^f Peace. It was (bunded by the Prince 
of Peace. It depended so entirely on its 
own peaceable armour— the meekness and 
lamblike disposition of its ambassadors — 
to overcome its enemies, that it was propa- 
gated in direct defiance of the sword. It 
had so Uttle^ependence on the sword to aid 
its 'progress^ that it has never made a signal 
Conquest over the' minds of men, when its 
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professed followers have used the sword in 
its sacred name. It inculcates those dispo* 
sitions in heart and mind which can have 
no possible affinity with the pride of mar« 
tial glory, nor concord with the turbulence 
of military achievements. Peace was the 
legacy bequeathed to his disciples by the 
great Head of the Church. Upon the 
Peace-^makers he pronounced his blessing. 
Peace Was predicted to be the sign and su- 
preme excellency of the Messiah*s kingdom, 
in the latter days on the earth : and the be- 
liever in Scripture must be assured that a 
time wiU come when there will be Perma* 

NBNT AND UNIVERSAL PeACE. All these 

things demonstrate that a pure Christianity 
is identified with a state of Peace : and, 
surely^ we have evidence enough from past 
history to convince the most doubting in 
the present day, of the great preponderance, 
in the scale of national glory, of Peace over 
War ; and to prove its loveliness, its secu- 
rity, and its transcendent excellency. 
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CHAP. I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF PEACEABLE 
DISPOSITIONS. 



There are two difierent lights in which 
we may habitually regard our fellow-crea- 
tures, independently of the consideration 

« * 

whether they may be actuated by good or 
evil intentions towards us. We may re- 
gard them with feelings of gbod-wiU and 
afifection, or of distrust and suspicion, eir 
ther as we are disposed to take a favourable 
or unfavourable view of human nature. 
According as we are influenced by one or 
other of these dispositions, we shall be Jed 
to attract our fellow man towards us, or to 
repel him from us. We shall be ready to 
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look upon an erring brother with a degree 
of pity, and in a forgiving spirit, even v^hen 
he harbours the most unjust feelings re- 
specting us, or to place ourselves in a hostile 
attitude against him, evea for the slightest 
supposed offence* It is obvious that as we 
excite the good or evil propensities of 
others, by our own conduct, so we subject 
ourselves to their effects. For if we display 
those dispositions which lead to wrath and 
c^nvy, we must look, in the course of things^ 
ibr the manifestation of similar feelings, at 
least from the rude and undisciplined^ who 
Jcnow BO better* It is in the nature of love, 
as of cruelty, to propagate its kind ; and, by 
our example, as well as by the immediate 
effect of our conduct, we make others 
peaceable or vindictive : these are natural 
,consequences* 

According, therefore, as we cultivate itk 
ourselves the benevolent or malevolent a& 
fections towards others, and excite corres* 
ponding feelings in them, we may be as^ 
sured, that such will be the state of society 
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«A our immediate vicinity-^; and, if we 
reason from the less to the greater, — ^from 
our own circle to the widest sphere of our 
influence, — such will be our friendly or 
unfriendly relation to mankind universally, 
and consequently our influence in promot* 
ing the happiness or misery of the world* 

Now, though it must be acknowledged, 
that the principles above stated are enforced 
in the clearest and strongest manner in the 
precepts of Christianity, yet, before the 
Gospel was ushered into the world, the 
human mind had a glimpse of their ex* 
cellence and utility. For Heathen Phi- 
losophy has told us what ought to be 
the rule of human conduct in such cases, 
that is, the practice of a wise and virtuous 
man, when under opprobrium and wrong. 
It has told us that, by mildness, anger may 
be appeased, even as ^^ a soft answer turns 
away wrath," and that by forbearance ani« 
mosity may be extinguished* Pythagoras, 
^pictetus, Plutarch, Seneca, and otherS| 

teach us many such lessons. 

« , • 

a2 
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But, whatever nrttte a good man should 
alxirays be fbund practicing, ^AM' ought to 
be the governing principle of every humata 
society, from the contracted circles of fami- 
lies' and neighbourhoods, to the enlarged 
sphere of countries and kingdoms. For, 
all mankind is of one blood': and there i^ 
not one code for indiriduals and another 
code for' associations, either of few or many. 
In respect to moral laws there is not one 
code for the prince and another for the 
people. All men are equally bound bjr the 
duties of (Religion. Christian virtue can no 
more be bent from its firm and upright 
attitude to -suit the petty views of the cun- 
ning and malicious, or even the specious 
views of political expediency, than the main 
pillar of a temple can be bent from its per- 
pendicular without endangering the ruin of 
the'whole edifice. If Peace is a blessing 
and War is a curse, the motives and the 
causes of the former must be of a character 
directly opposite to the motives and causes 
of the latter ; and, in so far as humto agency 
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is.coneerned in promiKing teller, the Uelss^ 
ing will belong to the peacemfdcelr or the 
Qurse to the yioknt. The elements of 
p^aee ftre inthtir nature and operation 
SKiprenidy virtuous ; the elements of ^ar 
highly Yieiou^. There is nothing of seem- 
ing cotitenapt which can rob the one of i|s 
excellence, nor of gorgeous: display which 
can hide th^ defbnnity of the other, ^^d 
confer upon k real glory. By what .pdr* 
rerted modes of thinking, then, a pfraeiictf 
which' ha8 even acquired the name of art^ 
and has proved on engine of destmcticm to 
so many millions df the human raee, should 
continue to be trimmed with honours^ imd 
idolized wkh poises, we might reasooahly 
irDader^if w^ did not on all sides percdivt 
Ibttt Ma^ pmradoxicaily, follows, tite evil 
^)diiek he ^bhors, end pimues his present, 
^ith infinitely moi» ardour then he does his 
tistniti, good. Thkty in the case of War, he 
iliouM be encoufaged, . by sotn^ wise m^ 
good men, to reconcile to Reaso^n the indu),^ 
genee df his malevoleht feelings,. is ofKUA^fif 
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still greater wonder, and certainly of Ae«p 
lamentation. 

For, notwithstanding the force of these 
principles, — ^in which, it is expected, most 
will be agreed, at least in theory, — ^when w^ 
come to consider the actual state of man 
and the prevalence of evil in the world, we 
shall find that many specious arguments 
have been adduced against the practical* 
adoption of the principles of peace* It ha» 
been objected, that nations could not exist 
without War, that the wicked would over* 
whelm the good, and although it may be a 
deplorable, that it is still a necessary evil. 
Hence, Self-preservation, which is called the 
first law of Nature, Justice, and even Ne- 
cessity, have been urged^ separately and 
unitedly, as affording unanswerable reasons 
•for maintaining the attitude and proceeding 
'to the extremity. of War. * 

' In our reasonings on this subject it wilt 
be assumed, that- the contention between 
individuals, like that between states, arises 
frcdm the same principles ; and that the same 
arguments vrill apply to both cases. 
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The Plea of Self-defence, of Justice, 4md 
of Necessity, will be considered in order. 



Plea of Self defence. 

Self-defence, it must be allowed, ofiers a 

plaasible argument in favour of active re* 

distance with the sword. It is, howeveri 

an argument which would apply to animals 

devoid of reason, better than to man, who 

is supereminently styled Rational. And 

yet the analogy of Nature, if there be any 

thing in such an analogy, is against the 

argument, if the different circumstances of 

man- and the brute are taken into conside* 

ration. Brutes do not war against theit 

own .kinds, as was observed formeriy by 

Juvenal. And again, those animals which 

are designed to meke prey of others for 

their support, are formed with offensive 

weapons, while, on the other hand, their 

prey are provided with natural means of 
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escape or resistance. < But the human family 
is not divided in this way into some na- 
turally armed and ferocious, and into others 
naturally unarmed and gentle. We observe 
indeed that mankind is distinguished into 
those endowed with physical and those with 
moral power. But these distinctions are 
more or less the effect of education and 
outward circumstances. In all ages how- 
ever the moral or intellectual endowments 
of man havehad superiority over the phy- 
sical, when the energies of the former have 
been brought into full play; and in the 
unerring scale of Justice it has been pro- 
vided that the moral influence and virtues 
of the good should be a sufficient counter- 
balance to the physical influence and vices 
of the bad. 

. There is much truth in the acknowledge- 
ment of the poet: 

-«' That peaceful kings, o*er martial people set 
Elach other^s poise aud counterlMilanceare/? 

• So, peaceful people exert the same moral 
influence over warlike people. 
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We conclude, therefore, t^iat if the wise 
and good tare reduced to the necessity of 
taking a part in any di^erenccj^ they are not 
to take the part which will increase it, but 
that which will allay it; as, in t^iis yf^y 
only, can hannony.be at last fftained. 
We conclude, that, if contests mif^( Ae^ 
arise, the only justifiable warf0re \n >^hich 
Christians can engage, is that q{ moral 
influence against brute violence : .that gppd 
dispositions are to be opposed to evil— - 
benevolent affections to malevolent — the 
principles of Peace to the principles of 
War. 

The argument for Sdf-defence,tbj means 
of deadly weapons, assumes, in its very 
princi{des, that man should always be armed 
against his iellow man, and that brute fierce 
is superior to Reason ; consequently, that a 
rational being is not to be convinced and 
persuaded and reconciled, but that, when 
offering violence, he . is with summary ven^ 
geance to be overthrown by violence and 
put to death, like one of the inferior 
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animals* Now, it is a state of things highly 
unbecoming to the dignity of rational crea* 
tinres,-^we say the dignity when we speak 
of those, who are placed upon the Lord's 
earth to set an Sample to others of the 
excellency of virtue, and the superiority of 
moral to physical acquirements— it is highly 
derogatory to the character of moral and 
intellectual beings, that they should go 
about, armed with deadly weapons, in terror 
of each other* £yen a Roman Poet ^ays : 

** Integer vite, scelerisque purus 
Nod eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu.^^ 

• 

It may, indeed, be said, that the first 
aggressor forfeits the claim ^.nd ch9,racter of 
man^ and therefore, that he ^ught to be 
treated like the brute« But that would be 
to say, that he, who is urged to an act of 
violence in his defence, would also be jus« 
lified in laying aside the attributes^of reason, 
and assuming those x){ the brute, because 
his fellow creature so far deviated from the 
Jine of rationality as to set him the ex- 
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atnple : it would be a plea for the degra* 

dation of Reason, not for its ascendancy^ 

Man is superior to the brute, not by his 

physical but by his moral energies : and it 

would be a low distinction if one man did 

not excel another by the same. Therefore 

if physical energies Are put forth on one 

side, moral energies are to be employed on 

the other. It is not that the great and wise 

and good should come down to the level of 

the mean and ignorant and depraved, so aa 

to contend for superiority witVi the weapons 

chosen by the latter ; but it is a contest of 

virtue, honour, justice, integrity, benevo* 

lence, and order, with vice, infamy, wrongs 

deceit, violence, and confusion. Who can 

doubt where such elements are fairly in 

opposition, to which side Providence will 

give the victory ?* 

But when a human being, profligate and 



1 * In hujasmodi ce^tamine ac prvlioy nonnC) «Kafif 
ti kominum ttudia defidmt, dii ipsi immortales cogent 
ab his prsBcIairissiinis vlrtutibus, tot et tanta vitia 8U« 
pcrari? — Cicero. ; 
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deprared, . knoivs (}»a^ society is ^11 up .in 
Wfmy md that crjiel ^d yindictive. laws are 
in pp^raliQn jig^i^stJ^im, he will '|l>r^ve the 
WQr9^, wUh'iWp^rv^ ,£unid dei^ratioa of one 
trho.hlis /ijev^r, tasted the milk of human 
kindness from any of bis ^Uqw creaiures, 
nor seeuia t<ear of pity and coinpa^i<>n flow« 
ing for his sake. And so it Is, when the 
woi'se part of society are persuaded, that if 
the^ encounter the better part, they will' be 
Besisted with violence, and if possible put 
to death; )they will naturally prepare tbem-i 
seltes with weapons of destruction, and 
brace jheir nerves to cruelty.: becausie .4b0y 
Igel a. conYictiqn, that those who yi^oul^ 
lakeiheir lives ifihey couMj are brought 
more to a level, in intefUiony with them* 
selves* If they were persuaded, OA/the eoa"? 
trary, that the better part would not resi^ 
ihem to the last extremity, it is most pro- 
bable that, whatever might be their object, 
they would rarely attack any one with 
bloody designs* When it can be showi\ 
that mankind collectively or individually 
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can neither be brought to listen to Reasofii^ 
nor to HtDmanity/nor to'Reli^i^n; and 
that Reason, Haitianity, and Religion, have 
exhausted' their power against violence, 
without effect, — ^wfaen it c&ii be'showii that 
they pay no respect to the irinoceht/ peate- 
able; virtuous, and betievolerit; th'en^ in* 
deed, the Pl^a of Self-defence, if for lio 
otW end, yet fear the sake of riiaintaltiitl^ 
social' and moral order, might be admitted 
to hav^ some weight; 

We are hdwevet disposed to think- 
though it is a question Bom^what abstruse ^ 
and difficult to meddle With— that the pro- 
position is founded in Truth, that it is not 
wholly by' phydcal ihffuignce, such ad ah 
armed police or a military force, that civil 
order is maintaihed, even in' heathen com* 
murti ties. If ihik * be the ' case, ' is it cre- 
dible that in Christian societie^^ right 
should ' depend iipM might to secilre its 
ascendancy^ It is the commdn opinion, 
we know, that ' it is physical influence 
alone - which enforces 'subordination, and 
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supports the rights of justice; and i% 
Would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
i:onyince the majority that this is not the 
case. For so long as the Tiews, and hopes, 
and reasonings of men, are outward, they 
ivill not rely upon providential assistance, 
^Tenin the conscientious discharge of their 
duty, nor will they admit it into their calcu** 
lations. But, however this may be, we 
have no doubt, that the great bulwarks of 
civil order rest on a firmer foundation than 
any outward visible means of defence^, 

Whatever physical influence may con* 
tribute to the maintenance of civil order, 
in societies whose institutions are not all 
established on the basis of true wisdom^ 

3 

it is the ascendancy of moral influence, after 
all, which mainly supports the fabric. 

If physical influence constituted the only 
means of maintaining civil order, eYil-4oers 
would plainly have the advantage, as to 
their physical strength; because the dis- 
position to violence is more. univei*sal in the 
world than the disposition to peace and 
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forbearance. Upon the principle therefor^ 
, that the greatest amount of physical force 
should maintain an ascendancy in human 
a&irs^ violence and ontrage should prevail, 
so as. to subvert all laws, both divine and 
human. 

But there is no human society, which 
subsists in such a state of anarchy* There- 
fore, there are other principles than violence 
.and outrage, which operate in the human 
mind to prevent it. 

For, what else should restrain the multi* 
tude of evil doers, from rising against the 
good, and supporting the law of vice, and 
the dominion of violence 2 It is certain 
,that physical power would be in their hands 
to effect these object?, if some moral checks 
.did not prevent themv 

Surely these checks are, the natural feel« 
ings of the heart coeval with the first im* 
pression of right and wrong, the reverence 
of law and justice, the natural sense of 
Religion, and the consciousness that all the 
better feelings of mankind, as well as their 
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bV^n secret convictions, would be in array 
agiainst theni, if they' should be profligate 
ehbii^h' to make 'the attempt. 

It is not the fear" of those punishments 
wUifeh are inflictefd by the law, as was ob- 
served by Cicero, that restrains the violent. 
If this were the only Feeling, violence would 
soon be triumphant over law. 

Law'maintains its ascendancy, because it 
is fdundeil in Justice; and Justice is fbr« 
midable to the wicked, because it is an 
institution of the Deity, from the obligation 
of Which no man can free his mind, except 
by a series of gradations in vice, and by 
reiterated acts of disobedience. 

The Almighty,' therefore, has himself ap- 
pointed the checkjs, which, we may presume, 
will for ever prevent the universal dominion 
of vice ovei* virtue, to what extent soiever 
violence may rage, and w^ickedness ptevail, 
provided that some men are still found to 
lift up a pure standard of Piety and Virtue, 
in the earth. 

Let us noVir briefly consider the 
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Plea of Justice. 

Justice is either relative or absolute. 
According to the diversity of human laws, 
every community may have its peculiar no- 
tions of Justice— «nd this is relative; there 
is, notwithstanding, an unalterable principle 
of Justice, which is fixed on an immutable 
foundation. Every act of aggression on life 
or property implies injustice; and as in- 
justice ought to be punished, it must be 
lawful to prevent it, so far as man is clearly 
commissioned with authority to do so from 
his Maker. The Greeks, while they dif- 
fered among themselves, had notions of 
justice differing in some respects from those 
of the Romans. Both, likie the Persians, 
Indians, and Chinese, formed their systems 
of jurisprudence from the light of nature. 
Wrong ^and outrage, therefore, have been 
restrained and punished, according to the 
notions of natural justice in different coun- 
tries, unenlightened by Divine laws. Now, 

B 
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the Divine laws from which Justice has 
emanated, have b^en. varied^ for wise pur- 
poses, in different Dispensations to Man, as 
ij: h«^ pleas^ th^ Divine Author to promul* 
gale ft Law qfFear i^ % Lam of Love.--^ 
And the Insiiiutionii of Chriaitimity, beings 
founded on Divine Gmc9, ure more mer^ 
ciful th^n th^ in3tituti<Hift of Moies*-*^ 
TUerrfpre, the former should be funia^ 
mentally^ ^' part B.nd parcel of the btw^'^ 
of every Christian government* If these 
laws are i^ot in themselves adequi^te to 
the support an4 order of Christian states, 
then Christ (»Rie into the w^ild to propose 
a system of rules inappliciible to human 
Society. Bui the latter sof^sitton cannot, 
for a moment be entertained, and tberefbrn 
is n^t true ; neither is the .former. In all 
t;hat eoncdm^ inward purity of h^art and 
^very av^uf) tbit might lead to defilement, 
a stricter diftflplinQ Wf« imposed upon 
the ^hristi^n than ujK^n ^h^ Jew: but in 
aU tbft i^ofiqenm^d (^^ W^ Qf^nWwd forms- 
and c^r^flAQitf ^1 ths Chmtian wtM lele^ickL 
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firom a heavy yoke which was laid upon the 
Jew. So then, the harsher code of the Jew 
has been superseded by the milder code of 
the Chri^ttan• Now, as for the mo^t part, 
it was the Law of Retaliation which mea« 
sured judgment to the Hebrew transgressor, 
and justice to him that was injured ; po it 
is, for the most part, the Law of Mercy 
yrhich is fippointed to administer Justice 
betwe^p Christians, Beyond this, every 
act of ui^due severity, either of individuals 
or of spc^ety, against offenders, is a violation 
of Christian precept, and so far an act of 
injMsti<;e, and of re{>elliofi against its mer? 
cif|il gqyemi^ent; whatever e^cus^ m^ 
be made of expediency and necessity on thf 
score of civil order. When the pr^f<^ssed 
liphplders of Christian lavv wilfuUy tran$« 
gresB its precepts, on the presumption tha( 
ihey are top weak to bind the lawless, they 
themselves give to the world a ipost pef*' 
i^ck>uA^^mple pf pracUfal unbdief. ^nd 
their ejwnple is not lost; for infidelity 
ppenly |X)ints at the inconsistency! fm4 

b8 
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rails at those benign institutions for their 
supposed inefficacy, which the Christian 
senator has not the courage to act upon and 
to enforce, though he boasts of their su> 
preme authority. 

The Christian Legislator was not merely 
satisfied to have the conduct exempt from 
the guilt of any gross immorality ; he re- 
quired the heart itself to be free from stain. 
Hence he contrasted those capital oflfences, 
that were already denounced in the Jew* 
ish code, with the first buddings of un- 
lawful desire, from which they sprung ; and 
therefore struck at the root, by forbidding 
even the least appearance of evil in the 
heart itself to be encouraged. The Jewish 
Law commanded : Thou shalt not kill. — ; 
The Christian: Thou shalt not even be 
angry with thy brother. The Jewish Law 
says: Thou shalt not commit adultery.--^ 
The Christian : Thou shalt not be guilty 
in this respect even so far as thought or 
desire. The, Jewish Law adjudges, ** an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth." — 
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The Christian enjoins, that men shall not 
resist evil, either when wronged in person 
or property ; t. e* smitten on the cheek or 
despoiled of a garment. The Jewish Law 
commands: Thou shfidt not forswear thy- 
self.^— The Christian : Swear not at all ; but 
let your aflbrmation and negation be yea and 
nay. And lastly, the Jewish Law per- 
mitted men to hate their enemies: those 
who were the enemies of God and Right- 
eousne8S.-^But the Christian says, in the 
Spirit of Peace : ^^ Love your enemies*'— 
adding, ^ for if ye love them that loye yoti*, 
what reward have ye?*' For Christians 
should be in spirit like the Father of all, 
^^ who sends his rain ofi the just as well as 
on the unjust/' 

Now, it is certain, that, at the same time, 
and in the same precepts, in which Christ 
laid down for his followers a stricter path 
to walk in than Moses had appointed for 
the Jews, he relaxed the severity of penal 
ordinances : for, while he omitted nothing 
which might lead the obedient disciples 
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ohWftrd to perfection, he iftaH silidnt inpon 
erery tbing that mi^t seem to waf i^nt the 
^xercis^ of severity a^ittst; sihrielrs ; betaus'e 
'his office trad not to puhidi sin in the re- 
' jpentaht sinner^ hut to take it xsihifUtf nwaj/; 
and'eyert Wheii the vrom&n convicted of a 
^ capital offence Wa* bi*6nght before him. for 
judgment, he gave a memorable lesson tb 
-modern le^slators : Ijei him that is miHoui 
sin cast the Jirst Hone. If, therefore, we 
may take our notions of Justice from thfe 
•spirit of Christ's precepts, it has nothing 
Ti"rtdittite in its character: vengeance be«- 
longs only to God. 

t Hehce, If Christian Justice be the rule 
•and guide of human councils — and it ought 
to be so, for every follower of Christ should 
dbey his precepts and cultivate the same 
«ptrit<^t ban give n6 sanction to War and 
contehtioh, or to any sort of penat retribu* 
tion from man, except thai which kads to 
ih^ Correttien pf "vke and to rep&ntatice: 
Because, Christian justice it in all respecbt 
identified With, and cannot be separated 
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being, nor any assemblage ^bttman beiilgif^ 

dioriae an ail whick w fioi fouttddd oii th« 
pfkitfipk» a£ ChiUninn julttc^^ tl <h«M» 
priiu^kft aro swf diUy Ibty lAti^t b^ oibty-< 
•d^ if iatn tvioittid look for mercy from tbei« 
Milwr^ \umf&fer htfrd tbcf ti^cteflMiy ^ tM 
case ifiMff ieem to ibosef ^o aire Hfjtifed. 
•^ Nowy mutest tbctmlen of Christian States 
CM ptm« tbedisidlves duly eommissioned by 
m^ sfitfcittl Mandate of the Almigbiy^ to exe^ 
Mte bti MTverelgn will agtdnsc transgrMsovty 
tpf tfotatf ^idient penal chastisement, tbey 
^tniiot ^omistemly pkad that 4lhey hat« 
Afe tfaitctit^n of Chmtian Justice. For, if 
Aey aekoeivfcdge that Ibey do nKrt act 
lindtor iSt^ itAvtcaee and wi^* tht» divine 
airtlMfty, any other Justice ta which they 
nwy appeal tthi ky ckim, trheAf^ Jewish 
or Heathen', ttfll neither reccrmfttend the 
tribmud by whtth it is administered in^ the 
night of men, as a Christian tribunal*, nor 
%ill it call doMivi the dhrine bleiMng whiieh 
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was pronounced by the SaViour of the MrorM 
upon the merciful. 

We have an example of Christian Juris- 
prudence in practical operation, in the 
early history of Pennsylyaiua : and it ap- 
pears that the constable's staff was found to 
be sufficient, to command the respect of the 
people, and to enforce the execution of the 
criminal laws, without sword or musket(» 

This argument, therefore, gives no coun- 
tenance to the idea, that all good men may 
not lawfully co-operate to preserve peace 
and order, and to restrain the violent, as 
they would restrain those who are devoid 
of Reason. But it insists on the condition, 
that, in so doing, they carry with them 
neither the temper nor the instruments of 
violence. There is not in the universe a 
greater coward than the man, who is guilty 
of some flagitious crime, and sees the indig- 
nation of the good on all sides roused 
against him : — ^^ The wicked fleeth when 
no man pursueth." And there is not, on the 
contrary, any one more truly bold than the 
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good man, who goes forth unaimed^ con- 
fiding in God and his integrity, against the 
weapons of the cruel :—^< The righteous is 
I bold as a lion." 



I 



Plea of Necessity. 

The word Necessity, wheo applied to the 
moral conduct of free agents, implies Duty, 
and in the case of War, it invoives two con- 
siderations : First, the duty of preserving 
our existence ; and secondly, obedience to 
moral or divine requisition. 

It is plain, that in all cases in which these 
duties may seem to interfere, the first must 
yield to the last. For, the promise or assur- 
ance of immortal felicity to all who obey 
the divine commands, cuts ofi* the justifica- 
tion that would lean upon self-preservation 
as a paramount duty ; and by making ^em- 
poral concerns of little account in the scale, 
whether they be possessions, privileges, 
rights, or the endearments of kindred, it 
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mbiuiees tliei^idue of the ctermlfmid tiire« 
fore exacts inicoaditional sttbrnifliicsa to 
the dttine )aw« If the» principles did not 
hold, no man would ever hdve b^en » mxtit 
tyr to the convictions of his conscience. 

Necessity cannot surely imply that when 
life appears to b^ ki danger^ every other 
consideration is to be set aside in order to 
pit^^ffe iu This is not the dMtrine'of 
Scripture ; it is not even the doetf itie of 
heathen Philosophy* 

' It was an old saying amen^ those whjo 
Vv^re but partially enlightened re^eetmg a 
future state, Fiat jostitia^ mat ecekaii-s*^ 
Let man do his duty, whatever exti^ARty 
may happen ; and it was consistently held 
that, in some cases, when*pressed byTio>» 
lence, men ou^t rather lo sttrrender tlretr 
lives, than submit to any act of tmrfHtikde 
br ignominy, for the sake of prolonging 
iheir existence. So then, the preserration 
of fife was^ not to be regarded as the only 
eitd and object of ration^ beings. For, 
tirtue required that life rtsdf shbuM be 
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, . ... 

'undetralued, wlieil placed in cMipetition 

* with doty and trne honour. If a man wene 

reduc^ to the sdppos<!d necessity of telling 

'a faTsehobd to sate his Itft'y would he be 

justified in tiolafinf th^ Truth, When Ii^ 

\Mi persuaded ihat th^ is a &oA in hearen 

■io reward the upright ?. It he were reduced 

to the supposed necessity of Ulfing another 

ib Save himitelf, woidd he be justifiad in 

breaking the Christian injuiiction, ^ not 

to Resist edi/' when he entertained it MU 

gtous confidence that mercy would here<^ 

after be'extended to all that show mercy ? " 

^ BotkjAfgbtbapp«B,a9itoftenhii»1iap. 

^nedj thkt the necessity of Tiolent resist-^ 

anee'lnij^t tiot be real, and that, in the, 

Very crisis of alarm, by • ^ome iinfbreseen 

ineitfent) life might be priesehred With hon* 

€far» Hdw lamentable, then, must be the 

tfefieetion to a Christian, that by yielding 

to revenge he had cut off a feUow-^creature^ 

inihe ttUdst of his (Crimes, Who, by a little 

kindness and persiicyion, fh>m an enemy^, . 

Blight have been made a friend, and, ^o^^ 
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by means of salutary discipline, might haye 
been turned from a course of wickedness to 
a state of acceptance with his Maker! 

The argument which supports the Ne- 
cessity of force being opposed to force, 
assumes, that nations or individuals being 
threatened, and life, or liberty, or property, 
being in consequence endangered, arms 
must be resorted to for the purpose of 
affording protection : Therefore^ that those 
who meditate or otkr violence, are to be 
resisted with brute violence, as a matter of 
course, and if possible put to death. 

Now, who is competent to judge of the 
Necessity and the danger, supposing the 
plea to be admitted? Is he who is im« 
pelled by Fear or Anger i or the sensitive 
politician who weaves his web at every 
court, and is tremblingly alive to each of 
its vibrations i or is the weaker state when 
threatened by the stronger i 

There is no one, surely, more unfit for 
judging dispassionately of what is right to 
be done in cases of imminent peril than the 
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fearful. Fear pictures imaginary dangers. 
It excludes all reliance upon Providence. 
It therefore moved the mind from the settled 
resting-place of Fortitude, in which it is 
best prepared to mieet and to overcome 
Danger by moral intrepidity. Hence Fear 
ought not to govern a rational being in the 
midst of peril, either as a motive or a guide; 
What has the man of integrity to fear ? 

With respect to the quick and headlong 
impulse of Anger, he that seeks to attain 
any rational end, vehile under its influence, 
instead of waiting for a calm, ^< puts to 
sea in the violence of a storm." As the 
instinctive principles which comprehend 
the Appetites and Desires must be re- 
strained, so nothing is more true than that 
moral and intellectual beings are not to 
9ufier the animal principle of Resentment to 
hurry them indiscriminately and without 
deliberation into action. 

If it be said that in well disciplined ar« 
mies there is neither Fear nor Anger, but a 
courageous and manly spirit ; and therefore 
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that thtee fitrictuife9 do no% appljT, we 

gfant, the .objection may Ik true, as far pia it 

uefers to these as instruments. But it )# hot. 

teue.as it vefers to those who make use of 

Aenu The soldiei^ faeinjp reduced, by it 

irohintaory act, to the state of passive 

obedience, makes a oonscience.of sidiifiit-^ 

ting bis- will in eveiy thing to that of hia 

superior^; whether he be comaianded . to 

i^oot hia fellow soldier, 'or. to destroy his 

enemy and bum his habitation, or to seize 

^he property of 'his'countfymen, or to expose 

bis own Hfe to eeetoia destruction : and if 

be. conscientiously believes .ibis duty to be 

paramo|mt,jfar .be it ffrofn :us <to. condemn 

him. IVe have not to do with tbe different 

^degrees of lig^ fan tbe miiids of p^m^ but 

with the light of S^ripture-r-^he ^l^9)c and 

^^xplicit commands of Christ. Wb^n lit 

^ean be ptoved from these, that amaavi^jf 

resist evily may put$ue his rewenge trith 

the swordj may hate his eltemy and t4ke 

'Mway his life^ then we will give op tti^ 

^argument. But we think there would 
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mope honesty in «¥owisig tliai ibe jroke. of 
ChristiMi disdi^e is loo kaard for lu to 
bear, tban in attempting to reconcile tiie 
duty of forbearance vitk Ttvengey the }o?e 
of our eaemieB with t)wir destruotfebn,. aqd 
the peacefiil chamete|r with the warlike. < : 
Chfiatian laws have respect to the highest 
degr^ of human exceUenoe v they admit 
M> inferior standud of viitue: thty will' 
hare oieo to be €hrutiana in deed and ia 
tni&« They da \^t insist upon precise 
conformity in some, and allow partial con^ 
fivmity in others^ merely because the latter 
choose a path f&t themstlves not quite sa 
stnughit. There is but one pattern of ex*t 
edlenoe proposed to all for imitation* AK 
may &U short in degree : but they ace not 
allowed to fix any infenor rule. If «0y tho^ 
rule might Tary in every community. 
And at last the conqueror "might b<s es* 
teemed more noble than the martyr ; and 
the wetrlike Mshomet be set up as a more> 
worthy example for men to foUow than th# 
peace^l Messiah. ^ 
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Whatever allowance therefore we may be 
disposed to make for the hired soldier ; for 
those at the helm of Christian states, as 
law^yers and counsellors, who send him 
upon his commission, and give the impulse 
to all his movements, we cannot feel the 
same indulgence. Whether they may call 
it honour or national independence, for 
which they have recourse to arms, it cannot 
be doubted, that the true motives for orga- 
nizing armies are Fear, Jealousy, or Re* 
sentment. 

These are motives which ought not to 
enter into the mind of a Christian, much 
less to influence his conduct. . With respect 
indeed to the last, it would be more credit- 
able to Humanity, that men should go 
forward to the work of Death under this 
animal influence, — ^because brute passion 
extinguishes for the time what is generous 
and amiable, — than under the factitious 
and delusive influence of any other prin- 
ciple which has acquired a specious name 
among men, such as Honour, Glory, or 
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Love of Country* The more human na- 
ture is refined and enlightened^ the more it 
should possess of the milk of human kindr 
ness, and the less of a thirst for blood* 
True Honour, true Glory, true. Love of 
(Country, if the terou were rightly under* 
stood, would effectually restrain the inha* 
1>itants of any nation,, who knew their real 
interests, from engaging in conflicts that 
must tend unavoidably to demoralize their 
countrymen, to waste their strength and 
resources, and to subj<ect themselves to repri* 
sals from their enemies* By means of capri* 
clous and f^lse associations, which artfully 
cQver A deformity that could not be endured 
if . the- veil were removed, Honour^ Glory, 
wd Love of Country, are prostituted to 
euds, which are alike derogatory to Rea* 
sqn, . and fibhorreut from the meek spirit of 
Christianity, and therefore cannot in any 
way- exalt . the - dignity of human nature. 
If they could, the world ought to be used 

as a great stage on which contending armies 

"** ••*■■#• i ' 

should ,be perpetually stru^ling for' the 

c 
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stqpport and exercise of the mHUaryvtr'' 
tues ; instead of a theatre for the display 
of benevolence, the difitrsion of knowledge,' 
the propagation of Truth, the improTement 
and happiness of the human race, and the 
tinhnersal spread of Peace and RighteoiHi- 
hess« 

Some of the cases 6f presumed Necessity, 
t^ich have heen urged by politieiuis for 
embroiling two nations in war, are almost 
calculated to excite a smile-^if it were po^^ 
sible to excite a smile on such a subject. 
The reasons have been so puerile, and the 
causes of difference so easy to have been 
removed by a little mutual concession, that 
it is marvellous, that any stress should have 
been laid on such pretended justifications; 
for these are seen by the dispassionate ob- 
servers at a distance^ in their true light, as 
unworthy of tlie least consideration in the 
scale of humanity apd true national glory. 
The sensitive jealousy of politicians towards 
rival states is always rankling as in a 
feverish excitement.' To them,' " triflef 



lif^t its aif'' are istrong confirmations of 
intend^ coolness and hostility. They raitife 
•tha phaAtiinx and they pursue it. llence, a 
:politicBl necessity for .War has been urged^ 
on Account of an obsolete claim of some 
insignificant portion of territory, or an 
alleged insult offered to a flag or an am- 
bassador^ or a breach of some punctilio, or 
the exclusiye monopoly of some article of 
commerce, or . some private pique between 
rulers or ministers, or the fancied undue 
preponderance in the scale of balanced 
power, or some other of the many bubbles 
blown by secret ambition, and constantly 
floating in the fluctuating element of diplo- 
matic intrigiie^ It is. manifest, that every 
one of these causes would really have no 
more to do with Necessity than the appear- 
ance of a Comet ; which, in; times of super- 
stition, itiwas imagined, .<{f(f exert some 
necessary influence in producing War. 



■ ' '' The Comet from its flaming hair 
Shakes down diseases, pestilence and War.** 
"' '- Pope* 8 Homer , 

c 2 
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When a weak state is menaced by one 
that is powerful, there is prima facie a 
strong justification for taking up* armfr to 
defend what are called its Rights. The 
cause is supposed to be one which Heaven 
mtidt approve. The Love of Liberty, na- 
tural to man, awakes enthusiasm ; the God 
of Justice is invoked in aid of the enters 
prize r and, as if to encourage and em* 
bolden, the secret prayers of the friends of 
civil liberty in all countries, who look at 
the object without regarding the means, are 
put up for its success. And what are the 
usual consequences ? As if the Almighty 
Controller of human events designed to 
Bhew his creature man, that, in this age. of 
the world, it is not by savage contention 
that the ends of his sovereign Justice, should 
^ be attained in the earth : the weak state is 
overthrown; wickedness is triumphant^; 
thousands perhaps are slain; and the re- 
mainder reduced to a condition far more 
abject and degraded than if they had sub- 
mitted peaceably to thie aggression, with no 
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<>tber appearance of xeBisUnce than that 
tooral . sting which an unoi&nding and 
peaceable itate throws against its adyersary, 
when it protests iirmly and energetically, 
yrith Reason and Justice on its side^ against 
wanton and unprincipled aggression The 
latter would be a case, in which, as human 
nature is constituted, the very agents would 
be ashamed, of the commission they had 
undertaken ; and they would be di^posed^ 
as far as lay in their power, to lessen the. 
weight of oppression upon the innocent, 
instead of adding to the burden. 
, Of all the reasonings in favour of the use 
of arms, there is none which comes home 
more closely to flesh and blood, or is more 
triumphantly urged against the disciple t>f 
Peace, than that which suppose9the circum« 
stanceof axivil war and of a murderer jat 
our ^wn houses. In civil wars, it is w^- 
knowny that violence, as in the contentkmilc 
of' kindred, rages with unnatnral.fiDyi &i' 
ipen . Willi b.ijar )pp|>rpe»i0a . ftplil ^r^sntgetk 
l^etter ^than rfrqia : th^ir owHt qCtuttfr 
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8b ihat he iVhb profedses t6 be neutrtJJ- it^ 
stead of being r^rded ks a ffiehd, is tom^*- 
idonly looked upon as an enemy 'by bbtH! 
partis* 

And when the peace of a family circle is 
ihvaded, and instant destruction seems to 
be impending over our dearest connexions, 
M that is human within us is roused by the 
argument in question, to justify the imme- 
diate attempt to destroy the guilty for the 
j^l^ose of defending the innocent. 

< Abstractedly viewing the two cases, there 
could scarcely be a difference of opinion 
iti^cting the course a man 6f common 
woiidly prudence would bdopt» 

' In the one case he would connect himself 
<Afie side or the other, as Well to secure 
Klftftty, as to fulfil what he might coh- 
sMdf li point of duty. In the -dther he 
>iHiaM obey the impulse ef hi's sensitive 
hMm^ ted would pursue th^ first h^nt of 
tneixnitid, not only in resisting the meditated' 
WTMg^ btit in taking the life of bis 6ppb^ 
nmsL .Willi titos^ %o whom this world is' 



•▼^y thiagv awl father^ motfery wife^ 
dien> fri^ds, richto, powewioni, prinkges^ 
and life, are dearer than the Cross of Gkritt^ 
with the promiies rfa blaned imnortalily 
annexed, it is perfeetly clear that it wo«ld 
be nugatory to aj^ue ia this matter* Bm 
with any who place their hopes in hearea^ 
and their rdiance upon Pnnrideiic^ and 
who would rather mnender the lobjecl 
most dear to them than violate the leaU 
of the commands df the Prince of Peace^ a 
momentary inqunry at least m^fat he mi^ 
ntttted^-«> 

Will Heaven, indeed, permit the aras of 
▼iol^ice to rob me of my friends or properly^ 
and perhaps my life? Shall I ohfty the 
commandfr of Christ in porsning my emm j 
eren todeath? Shall I hwrry ah iwaasftin 
to the grave in the audBt -df Ua cimb^, who 
may possibly become my firiendy wmA sin* 
cerely r^ient of his wided dtsig|»^l $bid| 
i Teaist the violsit on hta onm powui^ 
MdL his own SmBapoaa, and 'on hia tlhM 
pfiactple^^thoee of violnce? If I doi 
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hb^irthen 19 the standard of Peace to he 
supported in the world? How is the ex- 
ample of Christ himself imitated and recom- 
mended to others by such conduct ? '•' 

If the^ first impulse is right and must be 
obeyed^ these questions are not appropriate. 
If these questions strike the ^sincere Chris- 
tian with any weighty and' cannot be an- 
swered without serious- misgivings, it is 
most probable that the first .im.pulse i& 
wrong, or at least^ is to.be restrained by a 
higher -principle. . \ 

After all, therefore, that can be said on 
either side, we must dt last come -lo this 
question, whether the Lord's devoted fol^ 
lowers, th^ peace-makers on w)iom Christ 
pronounced his blesmng — ^not Christians by 
tiame imd tradition only, not those who 
would cement the interests of two worlds 
leather yrhich are incompatible — are toi 
felyupcki bicK^ Providence in their extremity^ 
orrni-tlie /use of means which seem directly 
tbr^invcolveopbteaeh of his Divine Laws,* and 
r^f foster tBe . indulgence of propenstiief 
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^bicb ^ entirely oppboed id tbe enlarge*, 
toent .of his .peaceful Jcingdoxn. It is im*** 
pofi^le to argue the case upon Christian- 
principles, without distinct reference to the» 
Immediate care of Proridenc^. Unless this 
be takbn for grantcfd^ all,hixman reasoning 
is agf^nst the principles wedefend* If this 
beadmittedy with those proper limitations^' 
which man^s free agency requires, the cause ^ 
of Ttuth and Innocence and Justice, miat 
be the. cause of God himself^ and defensible' 
only by moral weapons. He that proceeds' 
to violence in the sut^rt of moral order, 
usurps the sceptre of the Sotereigii Ruler, 
9nd employs the thundw, and the earth* 
quake, and the flood, and the lightning, and 
the hurricane, against his fellow*creature»'. 
Put there is this difference, thaty in the hcvndff 
qf the Almighty, the <:onflict is succeeded; 
by a. state of calm, and it contributes ia. 
some good natural design, bringing things^ 
into ^harmony; whereas, in the hands of; 
UKOi^whenhe attempts JU> wield these jin«i 
^inunents of vepgeancej In other words, <>£ 
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physical iptmtity .'agaiiist Iu§ etiemy^ iHmVr 
eTer oaiixt may tome, it is not the quiet of 
harmony bat of smothered hate, ieady, imi 
lh(^ first dight occasion, to bum into iiiry; 
\xk the one case, there is only a defomuty of 
the natural iirorld,ivhi€h is slight and tralt<« 
aeht and salutary in its effects; in the 
other, a state of moral disorder^ which the 
conflict does not terminate, but leaves be*' 
bind it heart-burnings and misery, and the 
Tflribus fdrdds of moral eviL For, it must 
be confesskl, that War puts in operation a 
moredemcoralistng, inhuman, and unehi'is*- 
tiaii maobinery, tt^m was eyer devised by 
th^ perverted ingenuity of man; Its causes 
aiiid its efifects go hand in hand, and like the 
tree and its fruits, betray their near affinity. 
6^ one ride we may see the lust of domi* 
riion and o^ military fame, with aH its 
K8|)hring notitms ; ' on the oth^, fear and 
i%^nge, with its low degrading^ passions, 
all tdike andcfaristian, entering into ^h^ 
nnotlved. As t6d^ effects, we sItaBscarddy 
c^in affijrmif^, that few conqtifrm etel^ 
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yet returned from battle without $om€f 
secret stings of conscience, nor armiM 
without more or less moral corruption ; no^ 
has any nation eter withdrawn itself (ix>tit 
a contest without paying a severe and 
bloody price for all its victories. Cicero 
would not have declared that he prefefted 
the most unjust and disadvantageous peuce 
lb the justest war-^'^ iniquissimam ipacetA 
justissimo bello antefero*' — if his experience 
had not proved this to be the case. It 
cannot be doubted that he deduced tln^ 
conclusion from facts more than from prin^* 
ciples. And Tacitus, another enlightened 
Roman, takes it for granted, as a thing in 
itself obvious, — that it was infinitely better 
Jbr a nation to cultivate peace than td 
perplex itself with war-^^^ Quis ighorat 
satius ac melius esse pace fVui quam bello 
texari?^* It is not to be supposed thai 
heathen statesmen would have established 
principles in direct opposition to fact andl 
e3^>ediency. • How strong, theifi^ mtist kk 
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the ground taken by the Christian statesman 
in adTPcating Peace, when he finds that the 
principles of that Religion which was sent 
to 1^4 human nature to its highest perfec* 
tion, confirm the practical conclusions of 
the, wise heathen ! No man can be so bold 
^ to argue that any one of the precepts of 
Cbn^^ or any part of his conduct, can be 
construed into a direct or indirect vindi« 
f:aUan of War. On the other -hand, the 
positive injunctions to maintain Peace, and 
fo subdue the elements of War, are nu-. 
merous and unequiyocal. And the same 
|hing may be said of the Apostles, 
, It has therefore been, discovered by ex-» 
perience, and experience is in unison with 
the. pure, doctrines of Christianity, , that 
there are principles of human isonduct — 
principles opposed to brute violence in all 
jt9 forms— ^whose operation is jso powerful^ 
that ^bile they prove a support to the 
Innocent, by turning them to an Ahnighty 
^l^tect^r^ Jt})^ a(:ff^n,the X^ry of theirjPjh^ 
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pressors, and frequently change it inta 
admiration: So that these cannot but 
obserre the contrast between the self* 
protecting armour of Piety^ and the deso^ 
lating instruments of Cruel tyr 

It is a fact of not unfrequent occurrence^ 
that, when things have been brought to the 
most critical juncture^ and, according ta 
human apprehension, death or bondage has 
been inevitable^ those^ who have Ji)eeit 
enabled to trust with meekness ia Divine 
Help, have experienced wonderful preser- 
vation. And, on the contrary, how many 
examples are there of those who have, re- 
sisted violence,, falling, victims t So that^ 
active resistance^ it would appear, often 
defeats U& end i- while non-resistance^ acr 
comp^nied with suitable dispositions,:. ba$ 
the immediate efi^ct of di$armiiig fei'ocity^ 
and su^pei^ding the nkeditatediblow. , It i^ 
not necessary to look fiuT into humaiv )wur 
ture to. explain (he theory of these D^ioral 
phenomenur . Bnt it.ifi time tha|^ Christian 
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statesmen shoalc) know, adid thftt they 
should a^t upon the conviction, (hat the 
system of Christianity contains the pror? 
fbundest principles of Philosophy as well 
as of Divine Truth ; and that so far from 
being risionary in their application, they 
are of the highest practical utility, at all 
tim^ and un^er ajl circumstances: and 
iiappy are they who have faith to put 
then in practice, as in4ividuals or as 
nauons* . 



The preceding observations are made 
with a vie¥^ to prepare the reader's mind for 
the following narrative, and to illustrate the 
nature and operation of the Principles of 
Peace ;- and the events are recorded for die 
piiqpose of showing, by weltauthenticated 
faets, how a Christian society, professing 
and acting upon these- prineipl^^ demeaned 
Itself under the , awful trials of civil war, 
and how many individual families of thaf 
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society were circumttanced, who, fix>m time 
to time, found themselves at the mercy, and 
in the power, outwardly at least, of some 
of the most undisciplined and cruel of the 
human race. 

It is supposed that facts will have greater 
influence in convincing the judgment,' than 

reasomi^ however clear, or precepts how- 
ever highly sanctioned. 
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STATS OF TifE SOCIETY OE FRIENDS. PRB- 
YiPUd TO.itND DVRIN£}) THE REBELLION.. 



It is generally knoivn that an objection 
to take part in War, in any shape, forms 
ohe of the tenets of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers. This objection 
is purely religious, and is founded upon 
what they conceive to be the spirit of the 
Gospel Dispensation, as it is illustrated in 
the precepts of Christ and his Apostles, and 
exemplified in their practice. They con- 
sider that it must follow as a necessary 
consequence, that a religion breathing 
Peace and Goodwill to men, cannot, in any 
case, be supported by the Spirit of War. 
They believe, that, oil the contrary, the 
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pTaiicti^e oifthis Evil, among the professor^ 

df iChrifttianity, has tended, more than any 

other circomstance, to prevent its propv* 

gktioti in the world, to tarnish its excellency 

in th^ eyes of Jews and Pagans, and to 

cbi^m their speculative and practical 

errors. As it was not by the secular arm^ 

but^ ia<Urect opposition to the sWord, that 

it insinuated its^into the minds of men, 

and WAS first promulgated, so they believe, 

that its final establishment in the nationil 

of the earth will be effected through th^ 

medium of the softening influence of itii 

pacific spirit, and by the glorious exampid 

of Peace and Concord among its followers. 

In the year 1798, the state of Ireland 

afforded a striking occasion to the members 

of this Society, who are scatt^fed abroad in 

diflferent parts of that kingdom, t6 put the 

efficacy of their peaceful principles to th^ 

test, ft iff, however, t6 be presumed, thaty 

^Tish if outward preservation had not beeik 

expei^enceil^ they who conscientiously take 

the iflaxiins of Peace for the -rule of their 

n 
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vcpnduct^ wodLd hold it not k^t tjieir duty 
to confprm to these' principlles : beCftUHi dxe 
rewfotl of 9uch as endeavour to itct in 9!^ 
dtemoe to their Diyine Msister's wUV.ifl litDt 
alwdyf to be lookeld for in the present life* 
Whfift, theibfore^ the fact of their oiitward. 
preienration would be no sufficient aigOF* 
meiit.to themselTes that diejr had acted as^ 
iiBifj ought to act in such a erisis^it aflfords 
a^striking lesson to all who will takenapriIH^ 
eiple ibr a rule of humaa condttct, ^eren if 
it should hove the saactite of Divine au^ 
chority^ that has not been verified by ex^* 
pmeoce. 

. When a kingdom is divided in itself, it 
is difficult for any to remftin neutral^ Ei- 
ther the pasnona of human nature, by th€| 
influenceof many private and public bonds, 
will be piressed to a near union with one of 
tbs contending parlies ; or the Cbristitfa 
pdiitiple of untvenlal charity must .6peraitci 
umfbrmly and powerfully in maintaining a 
dignified and amicable . relation with «U« 
It. is therefore necessary to subdue A? 
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iteitfiral prop^HAHy which we feel to imbibe 

th^^^nlfs, tlopes, wished, and prejudices^ <»f: 

mt neighbotir, |o bear hid itproach for dttir 

ae^miiig apathj^y and iti this way to dfaf ^ 

tfaiatauffr of the mind from the aeedf of 

oofit^liDii^thEt in thought and word, ai WeU 

as htideedy we may be followers of Peace. 

*;JW^t^er secret ' and alcrwly^operatin^: 

<aa8C9 ifiight ^ate conspiit^ to produce the 

Rebettron of 1798^ it ia certain, that different 

objects, i^ere proposed by two great classes' 

of tbe; Insurgents. By some, civ^iLlibetty^ ' 

ai ^peciaua pretence in/all ages to the wWISft* 

and eiiteij>rtsitig,-i^by dthers^'unipfomiity in: 

rdigioua Faith-s^-an impostng- object, io tbe- 

dark and bigdt'ted, were helc^op as justi-*- 

fiable Teaspns for erecting the standaid of 

Sedition, and plunging their nadv^ oottntry- 

inio tbe harrors of a ctTil war* > The 'meotr 

Iters of a Society which netthek^ nnitedwitb 

t|ie political nor the religious vievif^ of cbestf 

fiuitious banjls, might naturally be looked 

Hia^ with suspicion by both; at least, th^y 

^0 not likely to be considered as IHen^i ^ 

d2 
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andy in relation to the . govenunei^t^ fvs »* 
partof the community, which did npte^ert 
itself, actively in aiding the power, towhipl^ 
it pxofeased due submissipn, in order ta: 
suppress a rebeUion,, the motives and ob«: 
jecte^ of which it could not in any way ap<^ 
prove, the Society seemed to manifest b«it ar 
spurious loyalty. It was in &ct openly 
charged^ not only with a pusillanimous^ 
dereliction of its civil dutieA, but with a 
tacit reliance upon its neighbours, to step^ 
forward, in the defence of .rights and privi« ' 
l^ges,' which^ while it was as much interested 
io th«m as others, it was^ alleged, that it 
supinely neglected. Hence, whatever for-: 
bearanee the government itself was disposed > 
to exercise towards the Society, the pro*, 
fessed loyalists, as they were termed, re*^^ 
garded its members in no more favourable- 
light; than as drones, unwilling to work> and ' 
ready to feed upon the honey supplied by- 
theJndustrious bees; Whethef some indi*' 
vidiials,. who, having the name, were but' 
litlte-bjDiuBkd^ ta^lie principles of the Society," 
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:inight not have deservted this imputation, 

18 not a matter of much moment. For^ 

were the question to be decided in the 

affirmatiTe, the censure could neither lessen 

•Ihe Talue of the principles themselves, nor 

afiect the genera] character of the body, in 

its conscientious support of these prin>- 

•ciples. 

These were a few of the critical circum- 
stances in wMlch the Society was placed at 
this period, when private individuals be- 
longing to it, many of them separated aba 
considerable distance from each other, very 
often without an earthly counsellor to flee to, 
and therefore deprived of any other refuge 
than the light and law of God in their own 
.hearts, were engaged to lift up the standard 
of Peace to their contending countrymen, 
und, as under one invisible leader, to pre^ 
^rve a remarkable ccmsistency on this ever* 
memorable occasion. 

' Long before the awful period, they had 
seen a spirit of contention working in the 
ininds of the people: opposed factions werd 
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.increasing thieir numbeils and mwrking out 
,in€nd5 uml foes. : . in the silence^ and glaoBoy 
reserve, which characterized the multitade, 
jt fitorm was seen to be gathering ; and it 
-appeared obvious that as deep*seatied ani- 
jBosiiy was concentrating iits-fisrces on either 
•sidfii nothing short ofa dreadfiil conflict 
could extingruish their mutual hatred in 
mutual slaughter. If the members of<'the 
Society in question did not anticipate this 
calamity, they seem at least to haye wisely 
taken some precautions against it. Qnedf 
the means adopted by the Insurgents in the 
£f8t place^ to prepare for the struggle^ and 
by the constituted authorities in tfaenexi, 
to defeat their purpose, was thie robbery 
ftnd the search for arms in private bouses* 
^o early as the year 1796, and in nne par** 
iicular province in 1795, the Quarterly 
Meetings of the Society were induced tm 
recommend to all their members throu^ 
^ n^ediuoi of Monthly Meetings, that those 
indiyMuala who had guns or. other weapons 
in their houses fiJipuld destroy them; and 
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•Ibe'geoeral or NatiooAl Meeting of 1796 
txmfirnwd this reeoaunendation ; in order, 
as the docameot states^ ^^ to prevent their 
being made use of to the destruction of any 
of oiir feUow creatares,-r-^nd more fiiUy 
afid dearly to support our peaceable and 
Christaan testimony in these periteus tinea." 
Committees were appointed by tihe se?^ 
nd Monthly Meetings throughout the So^ 
-<»ety, to go round to the different memben 
for this purpose; and it appears that, in 
most families, these committees bad Uttjbe 
move to do than to communicate ibeir busi- 
ness ; some haying previously defstroyed 9II 
auc^ instruments, and others giving fuU 
•expectation of their intention immediately 
io comply with the recommendation of thf 
superior meetings, whilst a few, who could 
tfiojt he prevailed upon to make this sacri0ce, 
fnaere found to have been generally incoqn* 
sistent in their conduct in other i?espect»; 
ao that .they soon incurred the pen^ui^ of 
the Society, and suffered disQ3vi^iD9»e)at. It 
jiruB teirlitied that upon . the '«fhole, the 
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Ifibours of the members to carry this \irhok- 
Jiome advice into effect were attended vniSi 
a considerable d^ree of success.. 

It is related by an individual who. resided 
^t Ferns in the county of Wexford, thai, 
being appointed on one of these committees, 
he saw the necessity of first cleansing fak 
own hands : and he took . a fowling piece 
which he had, and broke it in pieces in th& 
street opposite to his own house; an ex- 
ample of fidelity to his principles, and a 
qpectacle of wonder to his neighbours. 

A little after this, when the government 
ordered all arms to be given up to the 
magistrates, it was ^ source of satisfaction 
to many, that, in a general way, the mem^ 
bers of the Society were found to be with* 
out any such thing in their possession, . 

On this head, a circumstance, relating to 
the Friend above alluded to, deserves to be 
noticed; as it shows at once the. uncer^ 
tainty of life and the weakness of humaa; 
dependency : 

Some of the neighbouring magistrates, 
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^ith the clet|(yxnan of the parish, came to 
his house, and, the Friend bein^ absent, 
expostulated with his wife on the supposed 
impropriety of hi94iaTing destroyed his gun 
instead of giving it up to the goyemment, 
•for the alleged purpose of defending the 
loyalists against the fomenters and plotters 
of rebellion, and for the preservation erf* 
himself and his family. On which occasion 
the clergyman made this spontaneous re- 
mark, ^^'That he believed the Friend had 
put his confidence in a higher power/* On 
the day the town of Enniscorthy was 
burned, this clergyman was murdered, and 
his body, with many others, was exposed 
for several days in the streets, where they 
were lefl to be eaten by the swine, till party 
rage had so far subsided as to embolden a 
few Friends to bury their remains. One of 
the magistrates was also murdered, and 
his house was burned over the body. 

As the members of the Society, at so 
€iBily -9^ period as* the year 1796,. by t&king 
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4he precwtiomiry stiep M deatDoying iSmr 
flna»i manifest^ to tbe' governmeiiii th^ir 
peaceable intentioti9 ; sb^ in the few «iontl^ 
^ tnrbulence tod diaiMy wbieh ifnmeh 
dktely preceded tbe Itebellioa of 1798, 
$h^y were in a con^der«iUe degree reliey^d 
if^gnu 'tb^ ipidnight dqived^NtJrWS of tbfe 
msb^l^ to which mo^ of their Aeighbourp 
iwrene exposed, in the lawk$3 search for 
destructive weapoaa; hecftu^e it wa^ now 
generally known that none. s\icb were kept 
lit th^ir bougies* And the National Meetaa^ 
)pf the. Society w$s conc^rii^d^ 0ffioially, <o 
iacknowledge iU belief^ '' t^sit tbis eacly 
deairuction of these inatrnments. ^pis, DSndei* 
ProiirideQce, a means of lessening in some 
degree the efiusion of human blood, (as 
ithese weapooB would firobablyolia^e faJkn 
into the hands of vio^ept men), and might 
^ave also tended to. pre^rve some of tbf 
members of the .Society 'tb€;ms^l¥es Irotal 
bio<^9 ¥4)0, if l^y bad had guns in their 
bpufi^9 iliight jhasie 'U8»(| Acta i^ an 4ivi 
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gwa^ed^ memetil .of. 8\^nae! er.-aUtck^.Bo 
aaMo take the <Uve» ioTih'cir ifello^ em^ 
tures.f*' • ' . . 

As the stjeue of piiUi^ affairs was .draiwii^ 
nearer toacrisii, tfae Bituatien of ihe So- 
ck^y, espemliy of 'those wbo Msided in the 
Ticiiiily of the oqfit^nding'^pfunties, ^was ia 
subject of deep aiid ft^ul 'solicitude . to ito 
feeling ^lembera; aiid many indiyiduab 
had the elBcacy of their religi6uB{)rinci|ileB 
«gainst War, put, in various ways, to set eve 
^ropf.- 

Amongst these, the Fiiend hefore a^ 
laded Co, residing in the yillsige of Ferni, 
in the county of Wexford, wh6 is reff^' 
sented to have been con^itutionally ^e^k 
in bpdy and timid in mind, had Co endui^ 
a considerable share of close trials ; ^nd, 
not^thstonding his. natural infirmities, it 
appears, that, in most cases, he was enabled 
to suppoiKt his principles with exemplarjr 
firmnew. . , . . 

A ' party of militia being stationed'' "M 
S^ns, the Earl of M ^, who oommand^d, 
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came to tbiaFiiend^ atid desired he woo|d 
-give up part of his house, which was then 
used as a store, for a guard-house for the 
soldiers. The requisition being sudden^ 
the Friend was put to a stand what be 
'Shoiuld answer; and^ although he might 
.-have refused it on the ground of hs beii^ 
occu{Hed as a store^ yet^ knowing that this 
inconvenience could be obviated, he was 
not easy to cloak the real cause of objection 
with any disguise or subterfuge. Consider- 
ing, therefore, that this was a fit oppor- 
tunity to lift up the standard of Peace and 
,to . bear his testimony against War, he 
honestly told the commander ^^ that the 
apartment he requested was occupied as a 
store-room, — ^but besides, that the purposes . 
for which it Was wanted, were such as he 
could not unite with, having a conscien* 
tious scruple against War, and every thing 
connected with it." Upon this, the Earl 

of M grew very angry, and desired the 

tpldiers who were with him to afibrd the 
Friend no protection, in case any disturb.* 
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4itce' should arise. To tlits observaCioiti 
the latter replied,* that ^* he hop^ he' 
should not trust to, or apply for military' 
protection." The commander went away* 
greatly displeased, and seemed to mark oul 
thii Friend ias a disaffected person : so that' 
he dfid not know-how soon a prison might' 
hi his lot ; especially, as one of the militia^* 
men who was quartered at his house ' For 
many weeks, and had his entertainment at 
ire6 cost^ propagated many false reports of 
hiih with respect to political matters ; 8(l>' 
that his situi^tion became more and moref 
perilous in consequence. 

Soime months after this, the military began' 
to lact witti great rigoui* towards those that 
were suspected of being- Uhited Irishmen,* 
•*i"buming theii* houses and stacks of corn, 
&c.^A;ndfaStiBh(ng caps besmeared with pitch 






Tho«e who opposed the liuurgeiits were toraetime*' 
allied JL<>yal,iBt8, Qrangepifii, Protestants, Yeqmeo. — 
Tlie' Ittsiirgents were also termed Pikemen^ llnifedlrish- 
nvB^i , ^e^lf , 'ahd/sooW^imes .they 'were even tstmedf 
Romaxi Calfiolic%, as chiefly ponsisting of that c^ss^ i^t 
Uast'm the south of Ireland. 
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^pe^t% fl^ir he0d9. - /The;y wer^ (Hre^aring* 
tQ}iu)rt^ ^ ihojosd- of tliis de^riptioQ \iL Ae 
v^b^e pf :,Fei1is : And; the 9&me Frkujii^ 
f^mg pity for the man's wife aAt} ohildreiiy 
^bo ^Oiftld ;t)m0 k«i d^ri?«ii ^^dnJiftbt- 
t9lt<9^^ Vim ii»duaed tOi ifllerptdiQ wilhl lh0. 
Q^lBfii^fig officerijoftM fl^Uti^ ^1)^! 
beihalf; gifting, that he did ngt,. ccmoe ^o 
i^^rmeddle between bim and the suspect^ 
ii|i|nj but, pitying the poor wife and cbil- 
4fPQ9^ be thought it wpuldbehard treatQiQn(: 
t|>4eprive them ofdhelt^ and tb^ ifi04in!|:0f 
8§lj^«i^t^n^e^ wh^n the man y[Sft ftiUy in bift: 
power; adding, ^^ th^ugb Ae inigbt b^i^Fi-i 
ipinalj probftUiy.^^&y ^ertf innocent of, bis 

^ruiie.'- Purii^: this fS|XM»tulli(i^n[^. ihe 
ofiicer became very wi^m iti. bis temper^ 
^nd charged jtbe Quakers with, meddlillgr 
i|> sQRie.caseSy to prevent the »ei?ution.-of 
Justice, when, in others, they would give 
no assistance to the goVei^hm^t. 
, A short time after this, when tbe Ui^ted 
IfMttnai get the dsceiidattey ifi the totfil, 
this Priend was enabled to render the officer 
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BOiae in^Kirtant services; and, frpm the 
gmtteful acknowledgmeatB expressed by the 
I^Uer in retum, he had the satisfii^ction of 
d|iinkiag, that the prejudice of the .oflSicer 
was not only rempved^ but exchanged for a. 
feeing, of friendship. This occurrence af- 
forded an interesting example of the blessed^ 
fruits of a peaceable conduct: the same 
individual using his influence alternately 
with those in power, — an influence which 
nothing but an undeviating course of bene- 
volence towards ^U his fellow . creaturen 
opuld give him — to intercede for the den 
pressed and afflicted. 

On another occasion, the militia were 
pceparing to hang some suspected^ persons, 
fi>r, not delivefing up their weapons^ .ai^id to 

fiwte^ pitch caps cm the heads of others* 

• ^^ • ' " < 

Th^ Friend was fearful of being applied to 
far ropes, which he had for sale, as he pquld 
piafi. be easy to sell them for that purpose { 
^xA yet he saw that refusal might involve 
Ihib in some dangor ; as martial law l^ad 
been 4)roclainped, and li^ and prc^pertj 
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were subjected to raiUtary discretion. How^' 
ever, when some of the military cainetd- 
buy ropes and linen, he had the courage to* 
refuse to s^ll what was intended to torment 
or destroy a fellow-creature. The articles 
wete accordingly taken by force ; and 
tfabugh payment was offered, he refused it. 
' This occurrence took place just before 
tile general rising of the United Irishmen in 
that part of the country, and, as it was pro- 
bably knoWn to some of his neighbours in 
ffie town' of Ferns, he had reason to believe 
that, under the direction of Providence, it 
contributed 'to the preservation of himself 
khd his family, at that juncture. 
f Observing that in the evening of the next 
day a melancholy mience prevailed, he in- 
quired of a person if there was a:ny thing 
triorethan usual in prospect, and was told 
that the country people were collecting irf 
large.bodies. At this intelligence, a cloud 
bf darkness, as he described it, bverspr^^ 
his mind, and he "was brought to ^ stat^'bf 
Unutterable distress. He kiiew, ihdeed. 
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tiii^ he had endeavoured to place his de- 
pendence on an Almighty Protector* But- 
the feelings natural to etery human' being^ 
pioBsessed of a Christian, peaceable disposi- 
tion, at the prospect of the gulph that was 
fining to thousands of his misguided 
^Idw creatures, of the ruin and desolation 
about to fall upon his country, and of im- 
minent danger to himself and his family, 
produced for some hours a conflict, of 
which he found it impossible to convey an 
Adequate icka, and almost beyond what he 
seemed able to endure. 

At midnight the town was filled with 
consternation : guards and divisions of the 
army were placed in different quarters; and 
the Protestant inhabitants were in continual 
terror. 

He prevailed upon his family to retire to 
bed ; but they could not sleep ; yet they 
endeavoured to attain that solemn retire-' 
ment of soul in which it is best prepared to 
m^eet the calamities of life, and to rely on 
the mercies and the power of Omnipotence. * 

E 
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■ Early in the morning, while he wafe m 
itmch anxiety as to the event, a penonji 
whom he supposed to hi one of the' United 
Irishmen, came into the house and said, 
^< Let who may be killed^ the Quakers will 
be spared." These words, trifling as' thi^y 
might appear, seemed to him, at the tiifie^ 
Kke the intimation given to Gideon, when 
he was listening to the man in the Midia^ 
hites camp telling his dream Co his fellow, 
which tended to dissipate his fears and to 
fix bis cotifidence. He then felt his mind 
somewhat encouraged to hope that their 
lives would be preserved. 

On that morning, the scene was very 
awfnl': — the houses and haggards of com 
were in flames in every direction around 
them, some being set on fire by the ye6- 
manry, and others by their, enemies, so that 
between, the tWo parties total devastation- 
s(eemed to be at hand ; — the Prbt^stant irt- 
habitants were fleeing into the townis and 
villages for safety, and the military gudltb 
under arms in all quarters ; — ^penk>ns ftyitkg 
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into town, haTing escaped from the hands 
of munleceni in the country ; some of them 
wouaded) and bringii^ the news of others 
that. were dain. Property was then pf little 
account; for it was every one's concern. to 
escape with his life. 

Being informed that some of the £ugiUTe 
Protestants weve .< much in ' want of spme* 
thing to eat, the same Friend had victuals 
prqMgced, And sent to invite such to allay 
their hunger ; but it . so happen^ that 
none of them came to partake of his hos- 
pitality. 

The scene now became changed, though 
the prospect was still gloomy. For, in the 
evening the military left the toMni and 
marched to Enniscorthy; and, together 
with theai my, not only the Protestants wh6 
came into Ferns for safety, but those who 
resided in the vQlage. 
' He:was not awaie of their' departure till 
he obeiBirved that the place wais almost de* 
populated. A state of things so opposite, 

£3 
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though it was accompanied with, marks o£ 
diesolation, gave, howeyer, a little time to» 
contrast the quiet of peace with the alarms^ 
of war; and though short, it was looked: 
upon i|S a favour. 

But in this interval of calm his mind was^ 
not divested of painful suspense, as to the 
issuer which continued till the next mom-, 
ing, when the town and neighbourhood be* 
came filled with an undisciplined and Uf^ 
'governable multitude, consistii^ <^ many> 
thousands of the United Irishmen, following' 
the fbotsteps of the army to Enniscprthy, . 
and demolishing the houses of those callckl 
Loyalists and Orangemen; for their owners, 
were fled. 

. His house was soon filled with these peo- : 
pie: when, to. his astonishment and hum-«. 
Hing admiration, instead of the massacre he . 
and his family had dreaded, they, were met; 
by caresses and marks of friendship ; the 
Insurgents declaring- that tibey intended, 
them no injury^ but wouUl . fight for them 
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mhd protect them and put them ih their 
bosoms; adding, that they required no* 
thing but proYision^. They seemed, indeed, 
to be in extreme want of something to eat, 
and the vktuah which had been prepared 
for 4hos€ they called enemies^ were now 
ready for them : when they had therefore 
eaten up what was provided, they proceeded 
on their route to Enniscorthy* Soon after, 
in the direction of this town, which was 
about six miles distant, the columns of 
smoke could be seen rising from the bum* 
ing houses; and in the evening some of 
the United men returned, with tidings that 
Enniscorthy was in their possession, and 
that iheir camp was fixed on Vinegar- hill 
over the town. 

The next day, a man with a malicious 
expression of countenance, and having a 
long spit in his hand, came to the Friend, 
and threatened to kill him for some al- 
leged offence, saying, ^^ I have killed 
Turner,^ (meaning a neighbouring Magis- 
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trate,)* '' and have burned him in hi» 
own hoi^9 and now I will rdck\ you ad 
I please." He endeavoured to convince 
the man of his mistake ; and, being joined 
by the persuasions of a neighbour, with 
much difficulty.prevaited^ipoil him U> he 
quiet; so that at length he parted in 
firiendship. 

The day after Enniscorthy was taken by 
the Insurgents, several of the poor distressed 
Protestants, mostly women^ returned home-* 
ward to the village, which they had desert" 
ed when the army left it. Two females, 
servants to the Bishop of Ferns, and a wo« 
man whose husband was killed the day 
before, came, with her children, to thef 
Friend's door, as persons that had no dwell* 
ing<*place. They stood in the street, looking 



* This was the Magistrate who called upon the sanie 
Friend respecting his arms. See page 57. 

f The term Rack was in coounon use during th.e<- 
Rebellion, to denote the entire demolition of the interior 
of the houses of those who were considered enemies. 
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up ahd down in all th^ eloquence of silent 
distress. . Though he had but small «ccomr 
modation, his heart ieuid his house were both 
open to the afllicted : and) notwithstanding 
thesevere threatiungs he received iiroiyi the 
then ruling party^ he and his family endea* 
voured to entertain as many as they- could 
without distinction. Even of the United 
Irishmen, such as staid in the town, and 
their wives and families, (as many as 
could be accommodated,) used to ^ome to 
his house at night to lodge, supposing 
themselves more secure than in their own 
houses. 

This was also the case in the houses of 
tnost other members of the Society, in any 
way exposed to the contending parties. 
And,, in such a state of anarchy, when all 
laws were disregarded, and every man acted 
according to his own will, however perverse, 
it was not surprising that instances of inl- 
gratitude should now and then appear : one 
of these^nay be mentioned : — ^Previously ta 
the breaking out of the rebellion^ the mill- 
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tary had destroyed the habitation and pror 
perty of a neighbouring fanner, who, tntk 
his family, sought shelter at the house of 
another member of the Society, near Ferns. 
He provided them with one of his outip 
houses to live in, until they could better 
their condition* But when their party got 
the ascendancy, the farmer took poflsession 
of his protector's dwelling-house, and mani? 
fested his intention of turning him and hi9 
family out of it ; and probably would hav^ 
carried it into execution, had not the short 
duration of the United Irishmen's power 
prevented this ungrateful determination. 

It may be noticed, that throughout the 
struggle, the houses of Friends appeared to 
be marked out for places of entertainment. 
They were almost constantly fidl, day and 
night : and it was wonderful that their pro« 
visions held out in the manner they did to 
the end of the conflict. The members of 
the Society, and some of the then oppressed 
party, sometimes conveyed provisions to 
one another privately. The United Men 
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Bomeiimes oflfered part of their own stock ; 
but, knowing it to be plunder, or, as they 
called it, the spoils of war, the Friends al« 
ways declined to accept it ; and, it was eyi« 
dent, that such refusal was mostly taken in 
the light of an oflfence. Indeed, the United 
Men often discovered their chagrin because 
they could not prevail upon the members 
of the Society to unite with them in any of 
their requisitions. 

From the number of United Men, who 
came to lodge almost every night in the 
Friends* houses, these were in continual 
danger of falling a prey to the king's army, 
if it should make an attack on the town ; 
and, on the other hand, they were continu- 
ally threatened by the pike*men for not 
turning out the poor fugitive Protestant wo« 
men and their children, who had taken 
shelter under their roofs. But although 
they appeared to be in danger, according 
to human apprehension, from both parties, 
they were in fact alternately protected by 
both. 
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Th^ Friend last mentioned, being, dt one 
lime, muck threatened for not complying in 
this respect, told them candidly, that he 
would not turn out poor, helpless, distressed 
creatures from his house, whatever might 
be the consequence ; and, seeing his firm'* 
ness, they did not enforce compliance, al- 
though they were greatly enraged at him. 

Some of them also came one morning to 
the other Friend, and told him bis house 
waff to be burned that day, in consequence 
of (hiiB refusal to turn out the Protestant 
women that were in his house. He replied, 
that ^^ if they did so, he could not help it ; 
but that as long as he had a house, he would 
keep it open to succour the distressed ; and^ 
if they burned it for that reason, he must 
only turn out along with them and share in 
their affliction." 

It so happened that this was the regular 
day on which the Monthly Meeting of the 
Society in that quarter, was to be held^ 
about a mile from Ferns; and, notwith- 
standing the alarming denunciation, he con^ 
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aidered it his duty to take Ym family with 
him to Meeting, leaying his home with a 
heavy heart, as he expected soon to .be 
without an habitation av well as the means 
of present support. On bis return to Ferns, 
however,' he was n^ked to see his dwelling 
entire ; and his heart was filled with praises 
and thankfuiaess to the good Providence 
that had preserved it. Whatever was the 
reason that prevented them from executing 
the threat, their evil dispontion towa^rda him 
on that account seemed to be changed, for 
they did not make any requisition of the 
kind afterwards* 

Througfabut the calamity, it was his uni-t 
fdrm experience, that; the more he attended 
to what he conceived to be right in his own 
conduct, the more he seemed to be respected 
by them % eV^n when he expostulated with 
them on account of the cruelties committed 
by ihieir party, particularly at Vinegar-hill^ 
Wex'ford, and ScuUabogue, where men. 
Women, and children, were burned to death 
in a barn. They quietly listened to his ten 
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monstrance, and frequently acknowledged 
ihe ivxong. 

A party of the king's anny stationed in 
Newtown-banry, came to Ferns to disperse 
the United Irishmen who held possession of 
the place. The latter at first made some 
demonstrations as if they would risk a 
battle; but seeing that the regular troops 
opposed to them were provided with can* 
non, they fled away from the town. On 
hearing that the army were coming in^ the 
Friend stood at his own door, lest he should 
be suspected of being an enemy. When the 
military came near his door^ one of the 
soldiers, stepping out of the ranks, present* 
ed a gun at his breast, and was on the point 
of drawing the trigger, when the Friend 
called to him ^^ to desist from murder J** 
The soldier, like one struck with amaze- 
ment, immediately let the gun fall from his 
shoulder; and presently his officers inter-^ 
fered for the Friend's protection, whose 
life was thus preserved, as on the right hand 
and on the left. 
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Some of the inhabitants of this village, 
Who were found nnanned in the houses^ 
being made prisoners by the soldiers, t&ejr 
pleaded their innocence; but, in such a 
state of things, they could not easily proye 
it. The commanding officer therefore de- 
sired, that if there were any Quakers in the 
town, they would get certificates of good 
behaviour from them ; which, he added, he 
would be willing to accept, and ^then to 
liberate them. The same Friend was ac- 
cordingly applied to on behalf of several, 
and procured their liberation. Had he been 
put to death by the hand of the hasty sol- 
dier, it is easy to see that those who obtain- 
ed their release afterwards by his means, 
would probably have shared the same &te, 
for want of credible testimonials; and thus 
one sacrifice would have been added to 
another, and Death would have multiplied 
its victims without any regard to their inno- 
cence. Thus it is when violence is per- 
mitted to reign ; and thus it would be on 
every occasion if there were not an over- 
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culiog. Providence to say to the .peaceM 
siiaiFearer in hie wrongs-r?": It is enough/' 
cMi4 t<^ jth^; proud pppresBOr in his ftiry*^ 
« Vm^ firf Shalt thQu go." 



CHAP. III. 

OF THE DANGERS TO WHICH THE flOCIETr 
WAS EXPOSED IN THE ATTENDANCE OP 
THEIR MEETINGS. 



' The events which have just been n'otioed^ 
as far as they relate to the Society of 
IViends, may be considered rather of a 
domestic nature, concemittg only one or 
two fitmilies. It *may now, therefore, be 
proper to say a few words as to the situation 
of its members in - the quarter where the 
Individual, so often alluded to, resided, 
with respect to the performance 6f iheir 
neligious duties^ In this part of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding some of the members 
of the same Meeting w^re several miles dis- 
tant from each other, they did nol suffer 
fheir perplexities at home to interfere^wttb 
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the sacred duty of religious worship abroad, 
or to prevent them from traversing the 
country, filled with armed men, amidst 
dangers, if possible, still greater than those 
they had left, in order that they might 
assemble together for this solemn purpose. 
Consequently, in going to, and. returning 
from their meetings, they had to encounter 
many difficulties, besides the stmggle be- 
tween their faith and their natural fears, in 
leaving their houses and prc^rty a prey 
perhaps to pillage, or to the flames, during 
iheir absence. Human pk'udence, it is 
likely, would have induced them, in sueh« 
ftiK awful extremity, to remain at hbme and 
U^ look after their outward afiairs; but the- 
sense of what they owed to their Maker,, 
afid to the Society of which th^ were mem- 
bers, in many instances, overbalanced thede- 
selfish considerations ; and, it appears, thtit- 
ki most cases they left behind them a better: 
care-taker than human prudencie. ^ 

' Most ef the horses being taken firom- 
them, the ' members of that particular 
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Meeting had frequently to walk to theii: 
place of worship. The first time they did 
so, some of them met a man of very terrible 
character, who had killed a neighbour in 
Ferns a day or two before. He was, howt 
ever, friendly in his behaviour to them, and 
even offered to have them carried .to their 
Meeting. But, though they acknowledged 
his civility, they did not accept his offer, 
pursuing their journey on foot six Irish- 
miles. 

Parties of these people often met with the 
Friends going tq and returning from their 
Meeting, and they were sometimes very in- 
quisitive to know whence they came and 
whither they were going; but none of them 
offered any molestation, except at one time 
when several Friends were passing to Meet- 
ing through Camolin (a neighbouring vil- 

• 

lage) with a- horse belonging to one, and a 
jaunting-car to. another. A great number, 
of United Men being in the street, and con*, 
yersing about the Society, one of them, 
s^td, ^^ it was the last time the Quakers 
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should ever go that road/' After the latter 
had passed the croud^ a shot was fired 
apparently to alarm them. The horse took 
fright and broke the traces, an incon- 
irehience they remedied as well as they were 
able, and afterwards proceeded quietly to 
their meeting-place* It was a remaricable 
circumstance that before the next meeting* 
day came round in regular course, the 
power of these misguided men was over*' 
thrown. 

In other parts of the county of Wexford, 
some of the members of the Society, having 
been observed by the United Men to per- 
severe in attending tlieir place of religious 
worship, notwithstanding the threats and 
opposition they experienced, became objects 
of their ill will in consequence, and were 
apprised that if they persisted, they should 
be dragged to the Altar of a Chapel near 
which they passed, and svLtkt the penalty of 
their obstinacy. One family, in particular, 
received notice, that unless they gave up the 
attendance of Meetings, and united in th^ 
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{ftoBiAii CaliiaUc fgcms of worRbip, tb«y 
4diould iftdi'vidttally be put te death, :and 
^ekr h^uae ^hottld . be burned. 

J^ liie foliowii^ was lo be tbe day ^f 
j^Uic worship, the heads of the fitoiily 
were brought under deep laental exercise, 
acc^Hipamed miih ienrent prayers l)hat tfa^ 
flii^t be enabled ^ coine to « n^til deteiw* 
mina^iiaii^ in this awAii conflict between 
their duty and their apprehensions for the 
Baifety of their family^ 

la coflecting the individuals togethef, 
wiih a degree of himble eoafidence tiitft 
best direction might be afibrded, after It 
little solemn retirement, they laid the mat^ 
ter before theor children. The noble and 
intrepid language of the eldest son, then a 
^ery young man, on this memorable occa- 
sion-, IS worthy of beTng recorded 5 " Fa- 
ther," he said, ** Rejoice, that we are found 
worthy to suflfer.** His parents were much 
'afiected, and their minds so much strength* 
ened in consequence, that they immediately 
^tpncluded to attend their Meeting the text 
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day. In the* morning, they proceeded ih 
their place of worship accordingly, without 
seeking to avoid the armed Insurgents b^ 
going through the 6^1ds; but, keeping,the 
public h^h road, they were permitted r;to 
accomplish their purpose in safety; And 
e;Xpressed the satisfaction they felt in having 
thus fulfilled what they considered to h^ 
their duty. They were not then apprised 
of: the circumstance, which had in the me^fi 
while occurred, viz. .that the king's army 
had entered that part of the country, which 
.disconcerted the plans of the Insurgents, so 
that they were prevented from carrying their 
wicked designs into execution. 

The father of another lar^e and respect* 
able family of the Society, living about, a 
inile from the Is^t^mentioned, though- he 
.was often - threatened and advised by .a 
Priest and others to stay; at home for son^ 
,tiii\e^ or at least to go by some private way, 
.did not feel that it would be right to go to 
his -Meeting by: any other than the usufl 
:F<^y9.^V>0S the high road, through the tow^ 
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49f Taghmon, which- was inhabited almost 
endrelyby persons supposed to be friendly 
io the United Irishmen. Some of these 
'Were heard to say of the Friends : ^^ They 
«Ten dare us by going through the streets^ 
.bat they shall not go long;" and they used 
many threats both by wofds and actions to 
intimidate the family. The daughters of 
this Friend) who were delicately brought 
.up, sometimes walked to and from the 
M^ting-place at Forres^, in the coiinty of 
Wexford) about four Irish miles distant, 
:without any male attendant, and experi- 
enqed no molestation, in the; very height of 
the commotions. The horses of most Friends 
having, been taken away, the parents of the 
.young yeomen being aged,, were unable to 
:^ccompany them. Ononeoftheseoccasiom!, 
,ha.Ying been more than usually, tt^rgatened, 
they remarked that a strange Agg^ which they 
.could not recollect to have ever seen before, 
.follpwed, or rathe^ accompaniefl (hem home, 
;as an escort for isome miles ; and, .on seeing 
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Clleiii saife' to cfie house, WUieb be c6\x\^ not 
i)ie prevailed upon to eiiUfti teft' ttfettt; 
' AfnoiAgst the various ^ menaeeb^ that' wer^ 
"used (o alarm the> Siirei^y*, soUl^' of t)fe 
United Irishmen ^>oke << of' convening' ib^ 
Quaker's Meeting Houie at Foite£;i'into m 
^oittish Gliapel:"^ ^ndtwirboytr^iriBre tattufd 
to ^f thrtX' ^' they would tiumtlier Qtialb^rft 
in tbeVr plaee^ of worsMp tUe^n^^ ineeeifig 
day," accoi^ding to a plbt wbkh baid been 
kid in^ Taghmon. A member of th«it 
M6etii^ residing neai^; was' also infoi^med 
thai the Meeting^ Htmse should b^ burned'; 
and ^1 he and his large- ftntily should l^ 
destroyed' if he attempted to go th^ere agum • 
and in ordef to intimidate him« the more, 
a blnnderbuss'was presettted at him. Aho- 
theic friend was also told by a woman, th^t 
'she heard several '■ persons decUi^e, on* the 
very day this- Rebels wei^ dfiven out of 
vtheir camp near Ross, ^^ that the Quakets 
should nevef meet* again at their MHifeting 
House in Forrest;'* Thus ' it appears -ths^ 



tlie same threat was held out to tBMxf 
fiunilies* 

. It ift worthy, however, of notice, that, 
notwithstanding individuals and whole &«- 
niilies Were thus threatened, in difl^ht 
places, few were deterred from the steady 
{xursuit of what th^y considered to be the 
path of religious duty : and the &ct is to 
he recorded as a monument, not to their 
praise, but to the mercy of thit Providence, 
which watches over the weakest of his 
children who trust in him, that all the 
mafchinatiohs arid evil design^ of their ene* 
inies, in this as in other instances, W^re 
Signally c6nfounded ; for on the very even- 
ing previous to the next nieeting day at 
Fohrest, when so many were to b^ devoted 
to destructioh, and their houses to thf 
fiarties, the power of'thef United Irishmen 
was overthrown by a decisive battle near 
Vinegar Hill. A^ordingly, in tlu» mofning 
of the day appointed ibr public worship^ 
.when the Friends 'met u^th^r as usutil, 
ammb^ of these misguided people, who 
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had been calculating on the possession' of 
power to effect their own cruel ends— » 
power they seemed incapable of using but 
for the degradation and misery of their 
fellow creatures— instead of carrying their 
designs into execution, which there were 
no outward means at the timie in that part 
to prevent, Were actually assembled about 
the door and windows of the Meeting-house, 
jiot aa a building doomed with its inmates 
to destruction, but as a place of sajhty to 
themsely^; and remained there -till the 
meeting concluded, and the Friends had 
^thdrawn. 

' It is not to be supposed that Forrest was 
4he only meeting where such circumstances 
bccurred— of malignant threats appalling 
to human nature, on one side, and of un- 
ishaken firmness in the support of religious 
IteStimonies on the other. The members of 
X^ooladine and Enniscorthy Meetings in the 
•same county, were ^placed nearly in- the 
^i^me predicament -with those of Forrest. 
(Tk^y Wj»re^ threatened ; land though ' some 
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of them had to lament the loss bf their pro- 
perty and the destruction even of their 
houses, in the indiscriminate devastation, 
yet the threats of personal violence to them 
were found to be impotent, and their lives 
Wete providentially preserved. 

The United Men told a Friend of Goola- 
dine, that ^' if the Quakers ever* attempted 
to meet again in the Meeting-house there, it 
should be burned." ^ 
' When the town of Enniscorthy was in 
possession of the Rebels, the tiilie of holding 
the Monthly Meeting there had arrived; 
and different members of the particular 
Meetings • composing it, except of Ross^* 
which wto then in a state of siege, pi^pared 
to attend it. Some came from Ferns, 
Cooladine, and Baknclay. '; Although their 
horses were taken from some Friends on 
the road, by patroles from the Rebel camp 
at Vinegar-hill, they were not themselves 
prevented from pursuing, their journey bn 
foot many miles ; and they entered Enms** 
corthy , . scai'cely . ' knowing whether .• they 
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would be pennitted' to go to their Meeting 
house or not, and almost doubting whether 
they should find it standing. They were, 
however, enabled to hold their meeting for 
worship: but were much interrupted by 
persons walking and making a noise in a 
loft or gallery adjoining, Who, afte)r a while 
went away« It appear^ that these piersons 
fianae with a malicioud design, but that they 
were prevented from carrying it into exe^ 
cution> A large hole was observed to httve 
been broken in the ceiling, which the 
Friends were told, was niade for the pufpose 
^f setting the house mote readily oti fire, but 
that others of the pa^rty interfered. 

Soon after this Monthly Meeting of 
Enniscorthy^ the Quarterly Meeting for 
lieinster Protince w^ to be held*, 'in'du& 
course, in the same town. As the tim^ 
approached, it seenied almost impossib^ 
from the appearance of thin^, that it could 
be accomfflished. Yet many individuals; 
some from distant^ places, acting in faith 
mA simfilicitf of heart, lefif their homes to 
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{ftr^^lfd'it, and the iiftty'irirvghidQdlf opened 
Jbefore them. The otrtwafd' aspect of affirm 
at tfa«/ tifM w4s, inSdkwd, cfateigM: for'lh^ 
iJifiietl Men' hisd otily retenidy been de« 
iyft«^ ititb gt«iit fliiteghter, and their cami^ 
was broken up. Accordingly^ several 
Friends^had to pass through heaps of slain 
on ihe road, and in some instances were 
bblig^ td rettibVe the' dead bodies of the 
Rebels out of the \^4y' that th%y might n6C 
tram^^' on them, tb the wbnder^ of the 
^petHioTi ; mtd^ of Whtfm excTiintttf— 
^ The Qudc:ers mustflte rUsA:' 

It mky therrforfe be ribticerf, thit • in tW 
a^hbeMrhobd of CooIAdUife' M^tingf, th^ 
ca^of Vine^r-hilly a mite' distatit, wais 
b¥6kett'ti(^ by thl^< l^tle Whick t6bk plate 
thS^e'tfeeday bi^ibre their Wfeek-dAyiiiifeeti^ 
oc^^uWed': ahd so,' v^ay seemed ko be opefted 
n6(!^on1yf«iir the' attehdiiiuiebf that meeting, 
h^^r of Leinsfef Quarterly Meeting at 
Eniftfecdrthy, the dky following; 

Artlfe Wtlei*; tlib metnb«4 of thfe^Sd(ciet]r 
^rhd aU^nded^ wet^ comforted tdg^'thei^, 
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under an bumbling sense of the Providential 
care tbey bad so largely experienced ; and^ 
having bield their. meeting' for worship as 
well as that for discipline quietly, they were 
favoured to. return to tibeir: respective habi« 
iations in safety* 



. The first class of incidents, above re^ 
corded, relates to the peculiar trials, which 
members. of the Society .in the county of 
Wexford, the principal theatre, of conten- 
tion in the South, experienced, inconse* 
quence>of their determinatioii to take no 
part in War, and to the manner in which 
jthey were preserved* The last series relates 
tQ the thr^ts and dangers to which they 
•were subjected, for the firmness and faithful- 
jness with which they endeavoured to dis* 
charge the important duty of religious vvov^ 
fhify and to the way in which these. thr^i^t(i 
were defeated* The next class, to which 
the reader's attention will be directed, re- 
fer^tf iojS9nie a>yful trials, connected insom^ 



previous notice. 
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degree with the last, when the refusal of 
many individuals to conform to the cere- 
monies of the JSLpmish Qiurch, exposed 
them, in the circle of their families as well 
as abroad, to the danger, of instant death« 
A,nd. a fourth class will embrace a- more 
comprehensive range. ofJncident relating to 
the Society in other parts of the country, 
which were the scenes of commotion. 

In every place, it will appear, that the 
same principles of conduct produced effects 
of. a similar description* ' .: 
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CHAP. IV. 

ajr THE TRIALS TO WHICtt FRlfiKI>S W^ERE 

BRP^»C» FOR R£iPO«I]M} TO COKFORk 

' Tp TUM^JMUAH CATifjMUIC WORSfil^- • 



r A Friekd of Eimiaa>rd]f llfeetLqg^, jVir 
fiiding a few miles firom |]}£ li>Br% was iQa4e 
prisoner at his own house and taken by a 
number of Pikemen to the house of a neigh- 
bouring Priest with whom he was intimately 
acquainted. The Priest told him^ that he 
must become a Roman Catholic, and b<^ 
christened : for that no other profession of 
religion was now to be allowed. At this 
the Friend was greatly surprised, and said, 
he had a better opinion of the Priest than 
to suppose he would- force men to make k 
profession of religion in opposition to their 
consciences* The Priest replied^ '^ ther^ 



A Frkhd made prisoner* • 6S 

vius no altemaliYe, either to become a Ro« 
man Catholic, or to be put to death.*' The 
l^riiMid remariced, that, ^< by to doing, they 
vould be only making hypocrites of sucli 
as might be 'induced to comply ; and, for 
his part, that he would choose to sufler^ 
rather than to violate his conscience ; that 
if there was any crime laid to his charge,' 
he was willing to be tried, and on that 
ground was not afraid to Iqpk any of theni 
in the ^e*'' The Priest, who h|td every 
thing ready for baptizing, according to their 
mode, seemed much disappointed, and 
brought him out to the Pikekjien to b® takm 
to Vin^ar-l^L The Friend again expos* 
tulated with the Priest and Pikemeh to« 
gether, urging that if there was any thing 
worthy of death laid to his charge, he was 
filling to undergo a trial* The Pikemen, 
although they seemed much displeased that 
be would not become a Roman Catholic^ 
acknowledged the justness of his proposal, 
aud, in obedience to the Pri^t, conveyed 
him to their camp. 



9Sf .He and others taken, to the Rebel camp 

. Some other Friends were also made prir 
soners, from different parts of the County^ 
and; amongst them one, from Ulster Pro-^ 
Yince, and were taken to the camp at Vine*- 
gar-hill^ where they all underwent a sort of 
trial; but^ nothing being alleged against 
them, they were set at liberty. Their libe- 
ration was not a little remarkable,, as many 
other persons were put. to death, against 
whom no charge of ^mity was brought, 
i^or any ground of accusation/ except that 
they were Prot08tant9» . 
; The Friend froip Ulster was detained at 
thjB c^mp a day or two; and at. the time 
the Rebel-army wa^ performing the service 
of Mass, as he cpuld not tajLe any part in 
their form of .worship, they suffered him. to 
remain standing alone, wjiile th^y y^ere oiv 
their knees, with his head covered, duririg^ 
the awful ceremony. It w;as, indeed,, an^ 
awful jipectacle, to see so vast a multitude,; 
many in a state of brutal intpxication,. anci 
their arms yet reeking with the blood' o£ 
their fellow-creatures, presuming tp inyq* 
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olie Ae God of PfMt^ lot pour, out « blefvh 
iog.oii jtheir rc^cwt lM:t0^ md to prosper ilie 
^SltHriwi de^gn# they wiere aiUI haifaoniw 
iQg:«gwi$i:j4^ir .wofl^dlng coimivpiite. 
§^(Mpft..tlu^:^im wiifm 1% QwspA of PfMe 
if^s firM InlmduciKl iatp ihe world, iperhaps 
li.mj^tKrbct utidy Ibiit Chofittanity Beifer 
saw a darker race, using her sacred name 
Ii9 ^.Gp4'9errice by tha. immolation of 
lyibu^l^tiiiis* . ScsKPely did they aeem to 
possess a^wig^ei TiHiie t^ redeem thenDfirom 
the Igwest grade ef/h|imah depca?ity. The 
nfi^joiit^>' iadaef^y imani&8tad< unlimited dt* 
^tioallo(2^cir Piiests; What then must 
wis think 4af^he ignorance o»>tbe inhninahiiy 
of thope^ithtt^ «pirit^id[ leiidhers, who pUr^ed 
upoa^onsehi ihstkimeiiC%^^th des^QS so 
eniel^^iBid with it£feiott':So desdlatitigand bar- 
lHunius4 ^SHf^^the^isoke'^of Parity :^t. us 
9ai[^8e;<lhal mteil$iMiid %glit has'dptwned 
iq^ tke^yiissettt geiierA^n^ so m to^etikUe 
Udi,i7«i4u> 3todertak^'4ls^^ office of a Cbris? 
|i«n Mintetcir^^to^ see ^43^psi4n its native 
beauty«*« system of loTe,— «nd hire, who 

G 
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S0ek» tx> be instructed, to know, of a tintb; 
tlmt it ii only tbe Peace-makers wh6 shall 
be called the ChUdfenof Qod^ and tliaC 
whosoever bateth a fellow Ghristicm ci^iiot 
be tb!e Xiord's disciple : let 'us also induce" 
a<bope'that sncha state of mentfil and spi^ 
ritual dadmess^as tben existed will ni^er' 
istttfn*" 

Many and -lamentable were tbe iiktaikccis^^ 
in whicb tbi» dark and cruel bigotry dia^^ 
played itself during tbe Rebellion. 

Tbedideriy Friend, father of a large fa--' 
adly^iWho was in a declining state of healthy 
f9id( whose daughters used to go alone icr- 
their Mwtii^;at> Forrest, as mentidndl in 
pjBge. 85y»was one, whor,. from the ^respecta^' 
bility orUsxhanu^r and. his inflitenceinf 
tbe.cQuntry, was marked by tbe.neig^bonr^^' 
iog Prieats/as a}desiKsable: object t)f/ their 
proselytism, i0) this - reign of terror. For,' 
48 rthQy..ii^€0revi decidedly unwilling t^ take^ 
the liTe^ (>f th0;Friend^ .tlieir ofcgect wa»^to,s 
c^wf^ri, tbeipci,. by. intr^ties or by. mmi^ce^^ 
t» their faith* - . - . . / ^. . . ^^ i 
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In the cade of this Friend, they laboured' 
at it yeiy assiduously ; for if, by any means, 
his conversion could have been accomplish- 
ed, it is certain that they would have re- 
garded it as a signal triumph. He was 
urged and threatened: but when the at* 
tempt became hopeless, one of the Priedts 
udd some of the Insurgents, after inquiring, 
<* had they not killed him yet," that ^^they 
could not go forward until they had dis^ 
patched the old man." One night, ctbout 
twelve o'clock, a number of them entered 
his house, and, when they had plundered it 
of ivh'lit they wished^ they snapped a pistol 
at him several times, seeming to be deter- 
mined to take his life. After some consi- 
deration, they then insisted upon his going 
^th them to their main^gkard, which was 
si^ti^lied at a distance. He made an eilbrt 
to' go ^with them, accompanied by one of 
Ids- daughters ; blit, feeling mtich weiikneSs,^ 
and finding -himself unable to proceed, hc^ 
sat down ijfnder a tree in^ his own laWn.' 
After a pat^e, which they did not seem tor 
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ijnderstaikd, tbey inquired) f^ what be had 
to SOT?" Hi» reply w^ta^ that " should they 
be permitted to tak? hi9 life^ he hoped the 
Aloiighty tnigb^ be pleased to forgiye tbein» 
and to take.him in his mer^jy,". U^or> this, 
tli^y lifers silent,, left hin), and l«rent qiiietly 

^ A. kinsman q^ this Friend, living in the 
coMntiy i^ fftr, from biin, had also a large 
fiitnily, HFhich.^tts exposed to much danger 
during ihedi^titrbanceft. . Ail mAn^ of the 
Ul^t^ iwen lodged tn the hoitte, his cbuigb- 
t^rs i¥ere obliged to attend upon them, sup- 
ply the;n with food, and do many menial 
oflS^es ; . for jtbe servants, being generally of 
that party, were indiffeiren^ about their work, 
calculatiog that, all the property would he 
ih^ir owt^ ^d that itiiqr themselves would 
soon be jnasiter^ and mistressea- An old 
'frpman, v^hp had been a nurse in the fa- 
miliy, gave 'them much trpubl^with her jBna* 
^uent in^portuaities, consisting of intreati^ 
thifi^ats, and {tr^t^ded zeal for their wd^ 
and the cause of religi(m ; frofn time to.time 
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ttrgilig them to confiirm to the Catholic 
mode of 'worship, -m the omhf fUmtg that 
codld stvethenr Utes, or gt^ them hofies^ 
firtnfe haj^neM. On one bceaflkm, after 
the fhmity hAd been tdd, that Htney dibttld 
alt be murdered, uiikts they became RodNMi 
Catholics, die fell on her knees in ihe par* 
kmr, in a poiUire'of 8Up{)iicalion to ibi 
Deity td eonfeit 'their hearts : batlier mis^ 
tress, being ^^oiii^ed widi remaifcaUte flrm^ 
ness^ in a ton* of authority desihsd her'to 
rise^ and eicpressell iMnr disapprdbatkni ttf 
snch conduct. The hobse Of' this friend 
was situated but a few riilles frcMk fhetidted 
barn of Scullabogue, inwhidh a Atrbber of 
Protestants wer^' odUected' from the Aeigh^ 
bouring oountfy andl)arnt to deaiSiJ liarge 
parties of the Sl^bttfgdms, ariii^'with guns 
and {Hkes, canne, sev^rcCl^ihvrt, to the house 
oPihis Fneftd. At d6e^time,'th0y>eame*to 
^e^Eiw&y the cattle from th^ £urm, forthe 
piilpose <yf siiiiplyfe^ their xsittp ; *<it,' 
b^ng iiifi^mf^ chftt i9i6 ' ca\!tte tliad ilietsa 
ktely taken for tythes, they ttesisted from 
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^ yioVinte at that time» Some of them can^ 
again and took their horsijes. Tbreis, several 
' tunes^ parties came, apparently,, .with, the 
premeiditated design #f murdering the whole 
family ; once, threatning, that if they did 
not conform to the Popish ceremony of the 
Mass the following day, they should he 
killed, or.be burnt in. the house next ^yesp 
ing. This occurred the day. after the mas** 
sacre at ScuUabogue* According to their 
determijaation, the women came^.oii purpo§l^ 
to plunder the hous^ as soon as the pro* 
jected murder had taken place, the pien 
' who were to perpetrate the deed being th^p 
assembled in \X» Some of them were hc^ard 
to say to their comrades, ** Why don't you 
begin?** to which it was replied, " They 
would shortly." But, being prevented by 
a power they knew not, still they deferred 
the execution. So thi^, when. they were 
again asked, <^ why they did not begin the 
^ork," their leaders said " The^/ wquldcam^ 
anotheriime.^^ In so remarkable a manneif 
were they restrained^ that they expressed 
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to each other their surprise, how it. should 
happen^ that they were pre vented. iiooi' me* 
eomfdishing their purpose, 'seeing' the hiw 
•was then.enlirely in their own hands. .Ii,ts 
certain, that: their bloody design was ovev- 
rdled;> fi>r,. after venting their rage in dap 
maging the furniture, as,, for instance^ by 
striking their pikes at the dial«plaCe of the 
clock, the windowsyand some of the kitchen 
Utensib, they went away, impotentlylhreat* 
niog at last, .that they would take the eldest 
^onnvith them**: Even thb threat they .did 
not execute* 

. :A Female Friend, being desired by a 
Ronan Cathplic cleigyman to put up the 
aiga of the. Cross, which was worn. by their 
party at that time, replied, that f^ she coukl 
not do it, but. hoped the Almighty might 
be {deased. to enable hei" la hear it.^^ On 
this M did i^ot urg« her any fiirthec. 

»' . . • ' * 

* This was the young man who h^d manifested suqh 
resolution, when the family 'was threatened with death if 
they perBinted in going^.to tlgeir Mceting-plwoe.at F<tfrfeiil. 
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An elderly F^iand of ^ome opttleno^y vdioj 
soon after the distqrlnmceS) fcatne' to repifde 
inEnglitnd, with a con9titudoi^ miidir de^ 
bilitttted by the faardsMpi ^hd pn9ecdtmm 
he had suflfenxl, told a 'Miiiitei: df ^ So^ 
ciety latdy diec^ased, .diat i&vend^ pf >4he 
United Iridmien enteied Har. hbitsb q^id;; rnp^ 
stated timt he shioidd und^q tlieicereinbii3R 
of Baptism^ aOBordihg to the ifbrmixif iilie 
Romish Charch» ' As he rellned i(^ they 
behaved ver^ roughly^ but feft hha with 
the determination, as they said, of coming 
again in a few days; and, if he then te« 
fused, that they woAld certainly htaafi Ifim. 
Aceordii^ to^ iheir |pft)mtse, tbey ^«a»ie 
again, and endeatonred, by aTgumedte ai^ 
threats, to pretvail lipoh him to be baptized ti 
but in vain* They thdn said, they certieiiid^ 
would han^ him ; but sbtne trifling matter* 
occurring among themseltes, the execution 
of their design was deferred at that time 
also, and they left Urn. In a few days they 
returned again, and he was told that they 
had now resolved to hang him before fhey ' 



olviofl m the h^i.^ftrenni^^ IM 
left the hoiu% |f.lie M»o}'ym»'*» ^ 

m 

Found hi« ORfk Aiif|:jtOQl( ^ .^,fc|V wt^ 
house^ wh«ie llipr?. ym.^ t»HP> wJ.ifH* 

in die Mtoftsifn hia^-^M^fi^ h^m^wim 

B^ liana Wiw,gur^%<t]^t.a pafl^y.^of .ioMim 
tras coming, ;wjbic^ ^^9^. t^m^ t^^jvmy ; 
so that hkk life ,if aa pi^denPiaUy «|ff^ .. . 

The f^Uowii^ iftfRadii^o;^ is^w. «o 
what an extent t)iie i^^erjtf^fkmtmnnier 
Ae ii|flMnce;QC 4hw le^hms itdHiUiafcw 
shew the potiFer 'of qctfisfiijime^ ifliimilCitig 
what they knew: iU>]i^:i«rpVg.. £Q¥(tho«gll 
darkaeBs a^cineii tp h^f<e^ t^en 4to|»st Vmf 
i^tsal poteeiiion ^'diMri^:ini«ds^i^h^ im99 
now and thtn vbileA fey. .%> ^'etfle.tayHof 
Ii|;hl, ^trfaen Aeyttmed from /the ontfaranl 
leader to the.iiijmk)d law. flf. tKeIr GtodL m.- 

A Friend, Jtf ing;itnijk ^ne^iinlfpart of idn 
ooitety ejf WwtaiAni^i jmd^a^hHgafwnifeyiiof 
yeimH; iriiildMl^ kttd Ibepi wmml^idnmA. 
A littfe bcSbmllMllMltlB 0f lloi^s^two oCthe 
nimerj^iBlaidfi^ iUmi$Di 'Catllblits,^ left lira 
home. This' tin^tnnstancej^ve some alfurni 
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to fike fioBily, which was, how^verj mrtH- 
gifted in- d^ree- by their return ttft^r the 
battle^ in which the 'United* Irishmen were 
defeated. ' The mistress - interrogated - the 
elder of the senrants respectmg their reasons 
fortfai}8 leaving, the 'fiunily at a time and in 
a .state of such distress ; and (represented 
their ingratitude - after having * experienced 

* 80 many marks of kindness from'their mastar 
ttnd mistress, during a period of some yeard' 

^servitude* The girl acknowledged it all 

'With i many tears ; but added, ^^ Mistress, 
if you knew all, - you ^ would -net . condemn 

*us/' Some days afterwards, her mistress' 
spoke 'to her again, and requested her to be 
more explicit, because she did not -undev- 

^stand what was meant by the words <^ Jf 
you knew all," &c. And upon urging tl|e 
subject in a^veiy kind ^manner, the servant 
hurst into tears, :and acknowledged- that 
their ' Confessor ha4! laid Jiis lihjunfttsoiia 
upon them, '^f. that, if thebattleiof AossJsrap 
j&vourable to. the Irish,: they should 'kill. aU- 
the young children ;^^—andrthis," saidslM^ 
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^^ we .could not do; .ytm iiad:been Jihe 
teadeir and kipd parents to u«,. and, the 
children we loved^as ,oiir owii ; and there- 
fore we determined to leaye (be hous^, 
neTer to return any more, if the batlle 
should be faYOurablecto the Irish." 

Some idea may be! formed* of the daijigera 
with which the members of the So<iiety 
were surrounded, when.it is knom^, that, 
with few exertions, their domestit ser- 
vantis, being Roman Catholics, wece in 
secret league with the Insurgents, aiid daily 
anticipating the orerthrow . of civil and 
religious power, as well as an entire .change 
of property in their own favour. Hence 
there was -every sordid inducement, that 
could operate upon a. dark and bigotted 
and interested multitude, to destroy all 
who; stood. in their way. For, they were 
led, perveiisely ^ough, io think, that tine 
performance of a religious duty, or what 
they QOQsid^red an. act pleasing in, the sight 
of ' God— i- the destruction • of an ' heretic-^^ 
Would coincide with their temporal Jute*- 
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nk. It is, fabwimr, ; to fate natioed, tbat^ 
in'the South ctliehasiy a great iminh^ of 
the Roman CSatholks, in the. better daises 
of society, -^f^pe distingunbed for th^ 
loyalty and good conduct; 'whilst 'in the 
North, many who took aa acfite.ilart.aa 
leaders in foiiiteiitillg the s^ition, vfeteyhj 
j^rofession, Pirotestahts.* It was. chiefly « 
political straggle in the Nordi, ^md friW 
gious more than political,, in the Soothv 
Hence, the probability is, that, had iioth 
classes been i^tlx>rioi» against the lawfiil 
govemmait, yet with such dS8t^otflq[idin"» 
compatible Tiews, they wonld iBoen ha^ 
tctmed their arnas against each oA&% 

A sonrant maid, residing widi a JFSfiend 
in Enniscorthy, who had been instrnmenfal 
in bringing about the murder of the node 
part of a Protestant ikmily, with whomdbe 
had formerly lived, having pointed out -to 

* Indeed some of the leaden in the South were Pro- 
testants, especially the Insurgent Cfeneral Srho coin-* 
maaded at the battle of iloss ; and it' is tnjppiOKd that %e 
was in some degree instrumentalin restraining the cruelty 
oT those under 4iini. 
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^ome of the Pike^men sacb windows in the 
EUend's hoiiae, 9B^ she supposed, would be 
n^Mt eligible for them to fire from upon the 
(iog's troops, )ie said to her, '^ I did not 
tbiuAc thou wouldst serve n^ so.*' Upon 
which, sbe told her mistress, that their 
children WQuld be fatherless before that 
time to«morrow. Her threats, howevefi 
proved to be vain* 

It was dearly understood, by many of the 
Society, from eyery information they could 
collect, as well as from concurring circum« 
stances, that a day wasfiwed for a general 
vlastaMTO ofevery cla98 jttet was90t of the 
Romish Church. For ,th<e United Men 
pft^nsml, ^SQne Religion only shall be 
fJlow^"* Bu( in t^ i^jening ^before that 
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** Onitiie momrag of that day, a Btsndard or blaek flag 
|Nkt .^fmffd 4hraH|^:ait^ati«6to 4>f,l^«^ with M. W. S. 
inscribed, upon it in large letters ; the meaning of which 
was supposed to be, MvmDm Wimoirr Snr. And tike 
Pil ptniB p .waf in (he net of fSBOiMiag* tl^e horrible deed 
upon^the wretched Protestants w|io were prisoners in the 
town, at the time they were informed of the disasters 
which befel their party at Vin^gsr-hill. it was said, 
they were thei^ wadipg in the blood of the Tictim Pro* 
testants up to their ankles, npon th» bridge of Wexford. 
But they soon fled in confitsion. 
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Tery day, wHich wis to witness so frighiftil' 
a carnagi^, the King's army invested Vinegar- 
hill, and early in the morning, a battle 
M'liued^ in which the United Irishmen were 
totally defeated with great slaughter; The 
King's troops pursued the miserable remainsT 
of the Insurgents' army to Wexford, which 
they entered without resistance, and rescued 
numbers of the poor Protestants from pre« 
sent death, and all, who were not yet made 
{hisohers, from the horrible massacrie that 
awiaited them. 

Some idea may be' ibrtned of the evils 
which War produces even' to those it is 
wisged to support, when it -i^' known ^ that 
a considerable ntiinber of the' Protestants,' 
ivho had been t&ken to the camp of the 
Rebels at Vinegar-hill, as prisoners, were 
put to death by the victorious antiy, through 
ignorance, or through the want of discrimi- 
nation, in the heat of pursuit ; as every ohe 
in a coloured coat was supposed to belong 
t6 the Insurgents; 
. The foltowjiig additional facts show tHe 
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r- 

ertiid intentiohs of the Roman Catholicd 
towards th^ ProtesHuits in case of their 
being victorious. 

when a man named Behon, of Clone, iii 
the ^parish of Ferns, mts under sentence of 
death for the murders he had comniitted^ 
having beeii' one of those employM on 
Vinegar-hill to kill the Protestants, being 
affected with remorse, he confessed that it 
was the intention of their party ^^ to cut off 
the Protestants smack smooth^^^ as he ex- 
pressed it. He also stated that, whilst on 
Vinegar-hill, he was kept almost continually 
drunk by those in authority over him, that 
his feelings might not prevent him from 
acting as executioner. 

At Carlow, two men, who were taken 
prisoners on the day of the slaughter of 
Pikemen there, being asked by the officer 
before whom they were brought, what they 
would have done in case they had been 
successful in the attack which they had 
made on the town, candidly confessed, 
^^ they intended the death of all the Pro- 
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toHatits." And ^< Whi^t,** 8ia4diQ.o$cer, 
^^4^d you intcffid ^ 4p mhe Qvakei^*' 
They answered, ^^ The Qut^cefrs Wf^ nko 
^ bmrf been pift fp detUh^V ..Tl^e pfl^r 
fleaired tht «eq<|iint iipt t^rf^in ^1^^ l^a^d^ 
)raid witb UH»f l>lf»a4» -Tdey ^v^ere fic;cor4- 
}ogl J ^M^ witl^QUj^ the bmr^lo-gate w4 



CHAP. V. 

TESTIMONIES OF FRIENDS FROM DIF- 
FERENT PARTS, AND A FEW PARTICU- 
LARS OF THE BATTLES OF Rt)8S AND 
ANTRIM. 



A Friend of great respectability in the 
county pf Westmeath, living in a wi\d. 
thinly inhabited district, not far from the 
town of Moate, has given the following 
Striking testimony from his own observa- 
tions at that period. There is so much 
matter in it, and it is expressed so con- 
cisely, that the compiler of these memoirs 
has thought it better to communicate the 
information it contains in the writer's own 
words : — " All those in this quarter who 
professed principles of peace, were mar- 
vellously spared from extreme suffering; 

H 
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some living in solitary places sun*ounded by 
that class who were veiy generally in a state 
of Rebellion. Some, so circumstanced, 
could not leave their usual habitations, 
though strongly urged by their few Pro- 
testant neighbours to flee with them to 
garrison - towns. O! the heart-rending 
scenes some such have witnessed; their 
neighbours, running hither and thither with 
their families and goods, and calling upon 
me to flee from certain destruction ! Yet 
soitie werefevoured with faith and patience 
to abide in their lots, conscientiously ad- 
hering to the revealed law of their God; 
and thus did experience, to their humbling 
admiration, the name of the Lord to be a 
strong tower in which they found safe^. 
I could, with wonder love and praise, le- 
late some marvellous deliverances merci- 
fully vouchsafed to me when surrounded by 
numerous, aiid, at cither times, by smaller 
bodies of armed men in open Itebellion, 
and when no human being of any other 
description was near ; yet, through Divine 
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aidy and that alone, was I enabled to refitse 
to take up arms or take their oaths^ or join 
theipi assigning as a reason that I could not 
fight nor swear /or or against them/ They 
threatened, — ^they pondened, — ^they debated^ 
—marvelled, and ultimately liberated me, 
though they said I was in the power of 
many thousands then assemt^led. — ^When 
travelling alone, I have sometiipes seen 
such people armed with pikers ; • we have 
loqked seriously at each other, an4 passe4 
without speaking." 

. The fojilowing particulars were received 
from a Friend, who, during the Rebellion, 
resided in a small village in the county of 
Kildare. 

^' We escaped personal injury from either 
party, but seemed often in great danger 
from both. The country people, especially 
of our own neighbourhood, generally spoke 
and acted friendly towards us, and appeared 
)o be sensible that though We would not 
join them, we would take nd part against 
them. I was asked for any thing of a grefen 

h2 
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colour. I refused, and told them, we coulrf 
not join any party. ^^ What! not the 
strongest?"—" None."-'-^And though they 
saw green cloths on our tables^ they took 
none from us. Sometimes great crouds of 
strangers caused an alarm; and one maif 

• 

Was very violent, wanting the men of the 
place- to join them. How these misguided 
people would have behaved to us, had they 
retained pbssession of the little town much 
longer, I cannot say * but I' should think it 
unfair to judge unfavourably of their in^ 
lentioits, when they did not show any hos- 
tile dispositions, except the man above 
hiehtioned. They freqtiently spoke well of 
Quakers, aild hearkened calmly to advice 
given them ; and when the Soldiers cahie 
to quell them, the Priest ran to borrow i 
•FrieniTs abat to iiisguise himself J^* 
' Aipcording to the testimony of a respect* 
kble inhabitant of Ross, Friends of this 
<6wn were placed in a different situation 
^r6ih some others of their religious profes* 
'sion in other parts of the county of Wex* 
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ford; U^ HS much as the town was occupied 
•by a large military force, and not at any 
pef iod in the possession of the Insurgents, 
except partially and at intervals during the 

-day of the memorable battle, which coor 
tinued with but little cessation for nearly 
the space of twelve hours. For a consider- 
able part of this time, it was matter of 
awful uncertainty which party would, ulti- 
paately prevail. But, at the very juncture 
when the town was mostly abandoned by 

.the king's troops, who, from the violence 
and great length of the conflict, together 
yifiih the intense heat of the weather aqd 
other, causes, had become so fatigued and 

. exhausted^ as generally to give it up, and 
to retire to the bridge, in order to secure 
their retreat intp Munster, the assailing 
Qdultitude, composed of many thousands, 

V were observed to betake themselves to flighty 
Y^ithout.any apparent cau)9^,. either then or 
since discovered. On being assured of this 
rismarkable circumstance, the kipg's tro^s. 

,. were, pre vailed upon to return; and they 
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took possession of their former posts, under 
some degree of astonishment at finding 
themselves left undisputed masters of the 
town. General Johnson, who commanded, 
is reported to bare said, ihkt the success of 
that day was to be referred to I^roTidence, 
an4 was not the work of man. 

During this bloody cotifiict, in which it 
is stated from good authority that upwards 
of SOOO persons were killed, the town was 
set on fire in dtflerant quarters, and the 
flames spread with such uncoiltrouled fury 
as to threaten a frightful deyastation. Yet 
amidst so many imminent and combined 
dangers, Friends were generally preserved 
in a quiet and resigned state of depei^dence 
upon that Almighty Power which could 
alone afford protection in such an awfitl 
crisis. Protection was, indeed, wonder- 
fully experienced, as was foretold by seyeral 
ministers of the Society, during their reli« 
pons labours in the country some years 
before this calamity took place. One 
Friend, in particular, was heard to declare 
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in Gosp^ authority^ ^* th^ in a linfie of trial, 
which W93 approaching, if Friea48 kept 
their pli^ces, siaoy would be gla# tcr take 
shelter undef the »kirta of their garments**' 
This prediction was now literally fulfilled : 
for, vmiy respectable neighboursi on the 
eweniog of the battle, apprehending ihem- 
aehws not so secure in their own housei^ as 
in those of Friends, flocl^, with t}ieir fai- 
milies, to the latter, thinking the Insurgents 
would probably return and make anothei 
Attack on the t»wn in the nighty Some of 
these, belonging to an armed association, 
and clad in a military garb, readily ac<- 
«|i|ie8ced ¥ritk the propri^ors* remonstrances^ 
and assumed a dress of more peaceable 
appearane^f And there was reason to bei» 
liere, that after ezpariencing such an un* 
ejqpected deliverance, their minds were 
made sensible that the power or strength of 
man was at such a time of little avail, and 
titftt Providence idone wcui able to protect 
and to rescue from such imminent danger. 
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Many facts might be stated to show the 
impressions which the people, or at least 
thos^ who were apprehensive for their per- 
sonal safety, generally entertained, that the 
peaceable dress of the Society would afford 
protection in these perilous times: \the 
following instance may be mentioned. 

In the house of a Friend near Ennis* 
corthy, there lo<|ged a Protestant Clergy- 
man, a man of sober moral character, with 
his wife. When he saw the danger ap« 
proaching, he requested that the clothes' of 
a Friend might be given him, expecting 
'that in such a dress he might be preserved, 
or at least might be able to effect hisescape* 
But it was remarked to him, that such a 
disguise could be of no advantage ; and he 
hid himself in the garden by the river side, 
where be was found and murdered. 
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^ Battle of Antrim. 

The town of Antrim was the only con- 
siderable place in the 'North, during the year 
of the Rebellion, in which any membei^ of 

'the Sbeiety were placed in serious difficul- 
ties, immediately between the contending 
parties. One family, however, cdnsisting of 
a very young man, and his sisters, whose 
fiither waff then engaged in. a religious visit 
in America, viras preserved in a remarkable 
manner during the conflict which took place 
in this town. 
On the day of the Battle, when* it was 

* announced that the Rebels were approach- 
ing, few of the Regular Army being then 
in the place, expresses were sent off in dif- 

' ferent' quarters for assistance. A r^ment 
pf Clivalry arrived before the commence- 
ment of the engagement, but was not able to 
make any effectual stand against the force 
opposed to it. Orders were issued to the 
inhabitants' to close their doors and win- 
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dows, and to remain in their houses. About 
one o^clock in the day^ the Rebels narched 
into the town; and their appearance caused 
a general dismay^ so that horror seemed to 
be pictured in e#ery countenancQi 

It was the design of this fiuiiUy to remain 
in their house, until thqr discovered that 
the action had commenced, and that the 
Ittsuigaits' cannon was placed iii the street 
diiectly opposite to their door. As the 
house seemed to be in imminent danger, 
they thought of taking refuge in the fields. 
This step would, however, have been at* 
tended with great personal risk, and was 
happily prevented ; for the yard was so full 
of Rebels that the family could uot well 
pass by them ; and iafler making an effort 
to escape, the females returned into the 
house; but their brother was shut out 
amongst the crowd. And, notwithstanding 
they were in the heat of action at the time, 
they neither asked him to take up arms antl 
join them, nor did they ofier him the least 
degree of violence. He afterwards got into 
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the stable, and endeayou^ to secuM him* 
self by holding dowti the latch with his 
hand, till one of Us sitters ventured oui, 
and brought him into thie house; to their 
greikt joy, as they neVM eitp^ted to see him 
again alive. 

Immedilitely after they had given up the 
intention of going into the fields, and wet« 
entering the housd, a yrounded Eebel came 
in along with them, and stayed with them 
the reiiiuning time of th# ei^fsgl^ttient. 
Though they endeavoui^ ib perform the 
duties of humanity to a sufieritig fellow- 
creature, they felt their situation to be full 
of difficulty as well as of danger on bis ac- 
count, not knowing how soon his enemies 
might prevail and fiiid him under tjieir pro- 
tection. The Rebel, who was a respectable 
person, strove to encourage them by saying, 
they need not be at all alarmed, for that, 
he was sure, as they were an inoffensive 
people, and did not meddle on either side, 
tbuy would not meet with any harm* 

At. this time the Rebels had gained pos- 
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session of the town, having obliged t^ie 
reginient of CaYahry.'to retreat, after a very 
deadly encounter, in whieh about one third 
of the regiment, -in the short space^c^.a few 
• minutes, was eitherkilledor severely wound- 
ed ; but it was not long before ^ reinforce- 
ment of the IVIonaghan.apd Tipperary Mi- 
litia entered the town ; find, seeing the 
Rebels beginning to yield, they acted with 
great cruelty, neither distinguishing friends 
nor-enemies, but destroying ^\^ry one who 
appeared in coloured clothes. In a very 
short -time they dispersed the Insurgents, 
and retook the town* 

. Numbers, who were n;o tin anyway con- 
cerned, lost their lives ; for the soldiers 
showed jMty to none : they iired into the 
houi^s of the inhabitants and Idlled.many : 
^hos^, who took refuge in the. fields, suf- 
fered severely. 

When the firing had almost ceased, tlie 
family above noticed, concluded it would 
be much safer for the Rebel who had taken 
shelter with them to try to make his escape : 
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for the probability^ was,, that if he should 
be foand in the house, at such a time, he 
woold not only suflfer himself^ but be tthe 
occasion of the family suffering also. He 
made his escape accordingly, and was saved. 
Not many minutes after, a number oi 
soldiers: came ta the door, knocked furiousl]^ 
at it, and demanded entrance immediately^ 
insisting that the family should all comd 
forward and shew themselves, in order thai 
it might be known whether there were any 
strangers in the house. The door wast 
opened accordingly, and they were imme-i 
diately surrounded by a great number of 
soldiers. Their appearance was very fright- 
ful : they were just come firom the heat of 
the battle ; their faces besmeared with gun^ 
powder, and th^ expression of their coun*? 
tenances corresponding with the work of 
death in which their hands had just been 
engaged. One of them said he wanted to 
see if he appeared *^ DeviUenough'like i^^ 
he looked at his face in the glass, and ob- 
4seryed*-<^^ he thought he did appear quite 
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enough 8o/V They inquired, if all the in- 
diTiduak of the fiunily were present, and if 
aiiy fttrangers weve in thehouse. * Some of 
them .mete going up ataii^ to seardi : bui 
an'oflicerf who liyed near, told them, they 
should not m^e any seardi : '^' that the 
Quakers^wene .people that would not tell a 
licl— 4hat their words might be taken — and, 
therefore, If any sti^ngers were in the house, 
that they would hot be denied/' Indeed, 
their manner was \«o Und and civil as tO 
eiBinte the astonishment of the family ; es* 
pecially as maiiy others had experienced 
very different treatmeyitf • 

They now. brought into the house a poor 
wounded soldier, and gave him into the 
care of the familj. Part of his bowels had 
forced their way out throu^ a wound made 
iiy a musket ball, pvery possible attention 
.was paid to him, and he was very thankful 
for it, but died the next morning, aft^ 
suffering great pain. 

• The town presented. aii awful appearance 
after the battle : the bodies of men and 
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horses were lying in the bloodnitained 
streets; and the people were to be teen 
here and there saluting their neighbourii^ 
Kke those who surriTed a pestilence or ad 
earthqadfie-— as if they were glad to «ee eafch 
other dire, after llie recent cajamity. 

The same night nearly a txoop of soldiaw 
came to the door to let the family know 
^< they need not be at all alarmlkl ; for that 
they should be protected-H^hat the soldiera 
would be riding through the streets all 
night, and would take cafe they should vgft 
be molested.^ 

After this the inhabitants were kq[)t in a 
state of constant alarm for many days,' not 
knowing when another attack might be 
made upon the town ; fresh orders were 
rqieatedly given to dose up their doors and 
windows, and to prepare for sin^ther en« 
gagement. In the miean while the army 
were ratking many houses, and taking aWay 
ihe pttfperty. They carried off the 8hoi>- 
goods of a Friend lining in a suspected 
quarter of the town, but did not hurt any 
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of bis fymily. The young man, wlio^ with 
his sisters, was so critically circumstanced, 
as is above related, interceded for his friend 
wi,tH the commanding officer; but the latter 
would not prevent the soldiers from plun- 
dering,, saying, '' he. was a Quaker, and 
i^rould not fight; therefore the men were 
allowed to t^ke his goods." 

A brother of the same Friend living in a 
part of the town, which was not considered 
sa rebellious, received no harm and suffered 
no loss of property. 

Owing to the bad character, which that 
part of the town, where the young man and 
his sisters lived, had obtained, orders were 
issued that it should be burned. Some of 
the houses had already been destroyed on 
the morning of the battle ; but it was now 
a fearful thing to have, the houses of a 
whole street condemned to pillage and the 
flames; as many innpcent persons would 
4indoubtedly suffer, and numbers would be 
left without a place of shelter. For, in 
thi9. calamitous period, the poor destitute 
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wanderer, whether innocent or guilty, who 
was deprived of a home, either by accident 
or design, was always an object of su8« 
picion, and, if not in military attire, was 
liable to be shot. 

The commanding officer was riding up 
the street to give the orders ; and one of the 
young women of the family, thought she 
would venture through the crowd and speak 
to him : some of the town^s people had 
indeed kindly urged her to make the appli- 
cation. She walked up to him accordingly, 
and with great simplicity, asked him, ^^ If 
their house was to be burned?'' He re- 
plied, ^^ I have r^eived very bad ti'eatment 
from the inhabitants of this quarter of the 
town; but you shall not be disturbed. 
I will make them rack the houses about 
your house and save your's." After this, 
without their knowledge, a yeoman was 
sent to stand at their door, while the de- 
struction was going forward near them. 
, Notwithstanding the officer's commands, 
the army seemed disposed, many times 
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afterwards, to plunder their house ; but the 
htighboun always interfered, saying, ^^ they 
were inoffimsive people, not connected with 
any party, and chat their father was in 
America.'' 

On one occasion the soldiers came for tlie 
express purpose of racking the house, and 
had their weapons ready to break the win- 
dows. But the neighbours, some of whom 
were yeomen, stepped forward in their 
behalf, so that not even a shilling's worth 
was taken from them, nor did any of the 
family receive the slightest personal injury. 

The following remarkable circumstance 
deserves to be recorded in relation to this 
family. It is given upon unquestionable 
authority :— 

At the time their father, then in a weak 
state of health, was preparing to leave 
Irdand, for the purpose of paying a reli- 
gious visit to America, a minister of the 
Society expressed himself in prayer, at a 
Quarterly Meeting, to this effect : he said, 
^^ he was led to app^u* in supplication in 
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behalf of a dear brother who was going to 
a distant country^ he might say^ as with his 
life in his hands ; that the Lord, he trusted| 
would be with him, and would lay out his 
work day: after day; that he would be 
mabled- lo perform acceptably what was 
designed for him to do, and would return 
to his family and friends with the reward of 
Peace in his own bosom ; experiencing Him 
who was his morning light to be his even- 
ing song. But that in his absence the 
sword would be near his house, and the 
dead bodies would be lying in the streets ; 
and, at' the time, neither hurt nor harm 
would befid his family : for the Lord would 
encamp about them, and preserve them, as 
in the hollow of his hand, from the rage 
and fury of the enemy." — ^These things were 
literally accomplished. 



In connection with the battle of Antrim, 
it is peculiarly gratiifying to be enabled (o 

I 2 
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communicate a few particalars relating to 
what occurred at the Moravian settlement 
near it. The incident proYes that the same 
principles of conduct will lead to ihe same 
practical effects^ whether maintained by one 
Society of Christians or by another ; and 
the author is indebted for it to an intelli- 
gent female, who resided for some time, at 
Gracehill amongst the Moravians them- 
selves. 

** You request me to inform you of what 
i'kiiow respecting the Moravians and their 
greiit objection to War, or any party work 
whatevek*. 14us I can clearly do from a 
long residence among them, during which 
time I never knew one of the members of 
their Society, summoned to Sessions or any 
other Court of Law, which, from their 
being so numerous, .is rather a wonderful 
thing in unfortunate Ireland. Their aim 
and wish is to live peaceably and indus- 
triously under the existing government, not 
ctaieddling with politics, or affairs of dtate; 
'they having a much higher object in view— 
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the training of souls for the inheritance of 
glory. 

^' You may remember an anecdote I used' 
to tell you of good old Mr. Fredlezius: 
(the minister) during the Rebellion of 
1796, and a few days before the battle of 
Antrim. When a party of ragged United 
Irishmen came to Gracehill and told hinl 
that, unless the brethren joined them^ they 
would bum the settlement and murder the 
whole community, and said, that in a few 
Weeks all Ireland would be theirs ; as the 
Frericb had landed to restore them to their 
rights I and that, unless they became of 
their party, and took up arms, they would 
not allow them an inch of ground in the 
island. : But poor dear old Fredlezius, 
•who had not time to half-dress himself, 
tame out amohg them in his red night cap^; 
and^ trusting that God would soon deliver 
ibem out of the hands of such a mob, 
coolly said, ^ Well^ ^ell, my friends, be 
peaceable, and when you he de cock we he 
de chickens : come into the Inn and re- 
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fresh yourselveti.' And, indeed^ they, did* 
so, drinking all they could. They then^ 
'V«»t to the Bhop, carried off all the green 
stuff and ribbons they could get, and said 
they would come again soon for the final 
answer, as to what party they would joiit ; 
and, if not theirs, they would reduce th6 
place to ashes,, and murder the whole set. 
They did assuredly come, not many daysr 
after; they arrived in multitudes, and drew 
up in. front of the sisters/ house, while the 
poor sisters had all assembled in thei# 
prayer-hall to implore God to protect them; 
and, momentarily expecting those ruffians 
to break in on them,, some dragoons gal* 
loped past with accounts to Ballymena, 
that the Rebels were beaten at Antrim, and 
would so<Mi be annihilated. This so terri<^ 
fied the ragged rabble, that they took flight 
in all directions, leaving the good Mbrao 
vians to bless and magnify that God,' wh<> 
had so providentially preserved them/' 'i 



CHAP. VI. 

OF THE GENERAL PRESEBYATION OF THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE REBELLION. 



The Society of Friends is scattered over 
three Proyinces in Ireland. In. these, Viae- 
Ulster, Leinster, and Munster, many of 
its members were brought into immediate 
ecmtact with one or both of .the hostile 
parties, in towns, villages, and retired 
country places. Many of its members, 
it must also be acknowledged, we^ living 
vritk little more than an outward or formal 

9 

profession of the. principle against Wac, 
held as one of its leading Christian tepets 
by th^ Sqciety : in fact, they aubmitted^ to 
the opinion of their Friends, and followed 
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traditionally the maxims of their educa- 
ti<)n; without feeling such strong convic^ 
tion of the indispensable duty which this 
principle enjoined, as would have made 
them willing to part with their liberty or 
property, much less with their lives, rather 
than to violate this important testimony* 

In this great variety of circumstances and 
of perils to which they were exposed, it is 
natural enough to inquire whether the So* 
ciety lost any of its members. We are 
ambled to answer this question by an au- 
thentic document issued by the Yearly 
Bfeeting in Dublin, which contains the 
following passage : ^^ It is worthy of com- 
memoration^ and cause of humble thankfid- 
ness to the Preserver of men, that, amidst 
%h% carnage and destruction which fre- 
quently prevailed in some parts, and, not- 
withstanding the jeopardy in which s6rae> 
Friends stood every hour, and, that they had 
frequently to pass through violent and en- 
raged men, in going to and returning from 
our religious meetings, (which, with very 
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few exceptions, were constantly kept up) 
that the liyes of the members of our Society 
were so signally preserved/' 

And in the same document, an extract 
is given from the Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting held in Dublin in 1801, addressed 
to the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia, 
which states that ^^ It was cause of grateful 
acknowledgment to the God and Father of 
all our mercies, that in retrospection to that 
gloomy season, when, in some places, 
Friends did not know but that every day 
would be their last, seeing and hearing of 
so many of their neighbours being put to 
death, that no member of our Society fell a 
sacrifice in that way but one jfoung man.^^ 

That an exception should thus be made 
of one young man, in the accidents or allot- 
ments of a Society composed of some thou- 
sands, is in itself a remarkable occurrence : 
and every one must be curious to know 
under what circumstances the death of this 
individual took place. 
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There are some cases in which an appa- 
rent exception confirms the law : and we 
are much mistaken, if in this particular in- 
stance, the very exception will not be found 
to establish the principle, so far from weak- 
ening its practical force. 

His name as well as the place where this 
individual suffered, are well known : but it 
would not be consistent with the object of 
this narrative to publish them to the worid. 
As the names of those, who might be en- 
titled to a little commendation, in so &r as 
they acted in obedience to their principles, 
are concealed : it is the more necessary to 
shield from public notice the memory of 
one, whose untimely death, following, as it 
did, his deviation from these principles, 
formed so notable an exception^ 

This young man, apprehending that his 
life was in danger, and that he could find 
no protecti(»i but by outMmrd means of 
defence, took up the resolution acc<Mrdingly 
to put on a military uniform and to associate 
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with aniied men. He told his eomvexions, 
ifaat they vrould all be roufdered, if they 
remsuned in such a defenceless state in the 
country ; and, taking with him some papers 
ef consequence^ he fled to a neighbouring 
garrison-town. But it so happened that 
the very town* he chose as a place of refuge 
was attacked aiid taken by the Insurgents; 
and, from the most credible information that 
can be collected, it appears that, after the 
contest was oyer, he, with some other young 
men, was wantonly firing out of a window 
upon them ; the door of the house was soon 
forced open by the enraged enemy, and in 
terror of his life, he sought to conceal him* 
self in the chimney of an upper chamber^ 
but he was discovered there and put to 
death. It has been added, that he was 
marked for his inconsistency by those, 
whom, by his decided opposition he had 
thus made his enemies, and that he Was 
formaAy'threatened, that if he persisted in 
his rash conduct, He should lose his life. 

• Situated in the County of Kildare. 
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Pitiable young man ! — ^How little did he 
know what was for his rieal good ! He lefl 
his' home and the wise instructions of his 
parents. He thought they would affi>rd no 
protection in this time of peril. He calcu« 
lated upon a short-sighted policy, as it 
proved; though he followed the usual 
maxims of the world ; — and what was the 
result ? — ^The means he took for his preser- 
vation proved his ruin. The dress and 
arms in which he was accoutred were his 
greatest enemies : they spoke the language 
of hostility and invited it. The power in 
which he trusted failed him as in a mo- 
ment. — On the other hand, the relations he 
abandoned were saved : their peacefiil prin- 
ciples were to them as a tower and shield ; 
and their solitary home, though unfurnished 
with outward defences, proved in the end a 
place of safety. 

It scarcely perhaps d^lierves to be men- 
tioned, but the fact appears to have a 
remote affinity to the immediate subject, 
and may afford some instruction,r— that a 
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member of the Society, who, under the in- 
fluence of an improper curiosity, looked 
out of a window, during or just after an en- 
gagement, was shot at and wounded in the 
chest, but that he recovered. 

On the other hand, the preservation of 
some, who seemed to b^ in more immediate 
danger, was . remarkable : Two Friends, 
who had been travelling, and were enter- 
ing the town of K^ilcuUen, just as a battle 
was commencing, stood in the open street 
during the engagement; and, though they 
ran a risk of being shot by the sentinel on 
entering the town, as well as by the contend* 
ing parties in the heat of action, were hap- 
pily preserved. 

.At Baltiboys, in the county of Wicklow, 
an elderly person was killed, during the Re- 
bellion^ who had been a short time before 
tlisunited for inconsistency in his conduct, 
and had meddled imprudently in political 
matters. 

The following affecting narrative con- 
tains a few particulai*s relative to two 
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1t>rothers named Jobn and Samuel Jones^ 
who were put to death by the Insurgents^ 
on the day of the burning of Scullabogue 
bam, in the lawn near it. Samuel, the 
younger, had attended the meetings pf 
Friends, and was considered to make no 
other profession of religion. Their father^ 
hating married out of the Society, lost his 
membership in consequence^ and Samuel, 
though feeling an attachment to it, had 
never applied for admission. But if un^ 
conquerable faith and fortitude in the hour 
of extremity, could entitle any one to the 
name of martyr, his name and the circum* 
stances of his death deserve to be recorded, 
as affording an example to .future genera- 
tions of Christian heroism ;. and he might 
have been justly regarded as a worthy asso- 
ciate of any Christian community.. They 
lived at Kilbroney, near Old Rossi, in the 
county of Wexford. 

Samuel was of a meek and tender spirit, 
and remarked for the benevolence of his 
disposition. At one period he had applied 
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himself closely to the perusal of Fox's 
Martyrology, and other religious books; 
thus, as it were, fortifying his mind against 
the day of trial. As the preparations for 
the impending conflict were going forward, 
he became very thoughtful, appi^h^dding 
that some serious calamity would befal him 
from the Insurgents. About a month before 
the awful event took place, he told his wife 
that he did not expect to die upon his bed : 
and having, with her, accompanied some 
young women to their place of abode, who 
were very gay and lively, he remarked, with 
much seriousness, ^' How little do these 
poor creatures know what is before themt" 
The last time he attended the Meeting at 
Forrest, it appeared as if he considered it 
to be a final parting with his friends. 

Shortly afler this, as the troubles in- 
creased, and danger became more imminent, 
he was urged by his Protestant neighbours to 
fly for refuge to the adjacent garrison-town 
of New Ross : but he and his wife thought 
it right to remain at their own residence. 
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He was taken prisoner, soon afteiy with 
liis elder brother John, and conveyed to the 
mansion of F. King, of Scullahogue, his 
wife accompanying them. John lamented 
his situation and former manner of life, sig- 
nifying that he was ill prepared to die ; but 
Samuel encouraged him by repeating the 
declaration of our Saviour, ^^ He that findeth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it." 

The house where they were imprisoned 
was close to the noted bam, in which, within 
a few days after they were taken, a num- 
ber of their fellow-creatures, men, women^ 
and children, were horribly burnt to death.* 

* The following fact is supposed to indicate that the 
massacre of the Protestants at Scullahogue, to the num- 
ber of two hundred and upwards, by burning some in the 
bam, and shooting others in the lawn, was not the effect 
of a sudden impulse, but of a preconcerted plan, to which 
even some of the Protestant Generals of the Rebels were 
ndt privy: two days before the massacre, a member of 
the Society, of Scar, whose tfon was either taken, or went 
with the United Irishmen, to their camp, apprehending 
that he had influence with one of their Generals, B. B. 
Harvey (himself a Protestant) to get off his son, repaired 
to Scullahogue and spoke to the General. . But the power 
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Like many others confined tbere^ they had 
little to eat ; and bis wife, having procured 
a loaf of bread, brought it to him : but 
being more inclined to sleep than to eat, he 
placed it under his head, intending to re* 
/Krre it till he awoke ; and whilst he slept, 
it was conveyed away. When he awoke 
and his wife was lamenting the loss of it at 
such a time of need, he patiently miswered' 
her, '' God who has permitted the food to 
be taken away, can likewise take away hun- 
ger/' But afterwards, as he was walking 
about the room, his foot struck against a 
plate of potatoes, which lay concealed under 
some clothes, and, though cold, to them 
Ihey were delicious. A New Testament 
they had with them afforded them much 

of the letter, being in some things merely nominal, he 
directed him to go to the Priest, whose name was Roche, 
saying *' He could do nothing for him." Not being satis- 
fied to do so, the Friend returned home. But whilst he 
was waiting '^r the General, he saw the two brodier* 
Jones in the iiouse ; and as He was atietnfitiiig to go into 
the room where they were confined, he was pulled sud- 
d^tfy %ack by a man named fHtzhenry, w1\o told liim, 
that ^^ifhB wmt Mo that room, he wotdi nwor come out 

K 
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comfort.- On the moniing of the day when 
the bam was set on fire — ^which was alsd the 
day of the battle of Ross, — as they were 
reading in the New Testament, SamaeFs 
wife inquired of one of their guards, the 
cause of the peculiar smell, like burning 
animal matter, which she perceived. He 
uddher it proceeded from some beefsteaks- 
they were preparing for breakfast. To a 
further inquiry she made, ^^ what was meant 
by the firing of guns," he replied, " *Ti3 
some criminals we are shooting." ^^ And 
will they shoot us ?" said the poor woman. 
<< Ob! may be, they will spare you till the 
last,V was. his answer. 

In about five minutes after this, the three' 
were taken out. 

The Rebel ofiicer, who commanded there, 
had been reminded by Samuel of their hav- 
ing been school-fellows, and the latter had 
{^venhim his watch and money to keep for 
liim : it is even stated that the ofiicer slept 
in the same bed with him part of the previ- 
ous night. Having proposed to Samuel that 



\ 
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he should conform and turn to the Roman 
Catholic profession, he replied, ^^ Where 
shall I turn, but where my God is." And, 
when ke was urged to have his children 
spriidded, he said, ^^ My children are ihno-^ 
cent, and I will leave them so/' 

When the two brothers, with Samuel's 
wife, were brought out into the lawn in 
fiont of the dwelling-house where they were 
imprisoned, to be put to death, some person 
said, ^^ They were Quakers." It was re- 
plied, that ^^ if they could make it appear 
they were Quakers, they should not be 
killed." As they were not in reality mem-« 
bers of the Society, this was not attempted 
to be done. Those, who had them in cus-' 
tody, then took Samuel aside, and on cer-' 
tain conditions offered him his life; but, 
whatever was the nature of these conditions, 
he firmly rejected them ; and when the 
holy water ^ as they termed it, was brought 
to them^ he turned his biEick upon it. 

HThe Insurgents then shot his elder brother, 
whom he very much encouraged, fearing hi^ 

K 2 
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steadfastness might give way — ^for John had 
shown a disposition to turn Roman Catholic 
if it-might be the means of saying Samuelfs 
life ; but the latter encouraged his brother 
to feithfulness, expressing the words of our 
blessed Saviour, '* they that deny me before 
men, them will I also deny before my Father 
who is in heaven," and he again revived the 
39th verse of the same chapter in his re- 
membrance. See Matthew, Chap. x. 

Samuel then desired his love to be given 
to different Friends, whom he named, — 
some of the Rebels, at the same time, with 
a view to depress his spirits, telling him, 
that these Friends had been made prisoners 
before he was, and shot at the camp at the 
Three Rocks. This communication had 
partially the effect they intended ; he meekly 
replied, " They died innocent." He then 
took an affectionate farewell of his wife, 
who, with admirable fortitude, stood be- 
tween the two brothers, holding a hand of 
each, when they were shot; and his last 
words were reported to b^ those expresabaft 
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of our Lord and Saviour, which be repeated 
£ar the third dme in the hearing of his mur- 
derers, '^ He that findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find iu" It was cause of mournful re- 
flection to his friends that he was fired at 
three times befcnre his death took place ; he 
was an innocent young man, much beloved 
by his neighbours. 

It seemed as if his wife would have shared 
the same &te, had not the officer who com- 
manded interposed in her favour. She wa3 
permitted to convey their bodies to their 
former dwelling on a car; but not being 
able to procure coffins for them, at that 
time, she buried them in the garden. On 
the death of their aged father which took 
plaee in the following month, and was pro- 
bably hastened by the untimely end of his 
two only sons, the bodies of the three were 
taken to the burying-ground of Friends at 
fcanest, and there interred, about seven 
weeks after. 
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When similar events occur under nearly 
similar circumstances, in diffisrent a^s and 
in different countries, we are in the habit 
of referring them, and mostly with good 
reason, to the influence and operation of 
some common principles. We judge that, 
whatever, difference may exist between the 
ciKtoms and prejudices of one age and 
country and those of another, these cus- 
toms and prejudices have not the power to 
counterbalance the practicd weight, and 
authority of the principles in question. 
But if we find that these principles take a 
.firm hold of the mind of Man, and influence 
his conduct even when he is living in a state 
of savage nature, we must be persuaded, 
that whatever principles operate so power- 
fully, not only in rude but civilized nature, 
must be built upon some enduring founda- 
tion, which times and seasons cannot alter. 
If, besides these things, we discover that, 
in their direct effect, these principles lead 
to the welfare and happiness of man, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that they are not 
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of mere temporary uee, . but . of universal 
oblifpition ; and that il is the duty of eveiy 
individual as well as of political bodies to 
•conform to them, and thus to make th^n 
xhe rule of public and private conduct. 
/Now such we say are the blessed effects of 
the Principles of Peace when they are acted 
upon and obeyed ; and such their influence 
upon mankind without restriction to Hea- 
thens or Christians,— rto individuals; or. na- 
tions. For, whatever individual manifestly 
declares and. proves himself a lover and 
^ maker of Peace, is enabled to live rompa* 
^ratively at peace and is respected : and 
: whatever nation holds up the same stand- 
ard, fuid conforms to the same rule, taking no 
undue i^vantage, but acting in good faith 
. towards others, will never fail to impress 
• the world with esteem and admiration, and 
, to hold mankind in awe by its very virtues. 
.This, is not a new or hypothetical ground 
>of reasoning ; it. is confirmed by, what is 
. called, profane, as well as by sacred history. 
The preceding reflections have arisen 
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iqppn comparing the.Btate of the Society of 
Friends at the time of the fint settlement 
in Penn&ylYania and also afterwafds, and 
the exceptions that occurred in the latter 
case, with the circumstances and the excep- 
tion which are stated above to haTe taken 
place in Ireland. 

It is well known that the peaceful founder 
of Pennsylvania established himself securely 
in that country, at a time when the name 
of a European was almost hateful to the 
Aborigines, on account of the perfidy and 
cruelty which the former had manifested. 
No other reason, for the opposite treatment 
he received, could be assigned but this, that 
he adopted a different line of policy. By 
his peaceable attitude he disarmed their 
violence ; and by his sincerity he gained 
their esteem. His towns, without either 
garrison orfortress, were protected; at least, 
were free from assault. And Peace was 
maintJEtined, not only with the Indian neigh- 
bi^urs, but with the more dangerous Euro- 
pcaTt&, as4ongas the councils of Pennsyl- 
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vania were directed by peaceable men. 
When at last this State assumed a warlike 
character, it was assailed like the rest, and 
experienced the calamities of War. 

It appears also that, during the conflict 
between the Anglo-Americans and the Inr 
dian natives, so long as ihe members of the 
Society remained unarmed, they escaped 
without injury; but when they took up 
arms or fled to garrison-towns for protec- 
tion, and happened to fall in the way of 
the Indians, they lost their lives. 

When arms were seen in the hands of 
those who were looked upon as men of 
Peace, they excited the distrust of the war- 
like Indian. The weapon of Defence (it 
might only be named) to him who bore it, 
was an object of Offence to him who saw it ; 
because it conveyed the notion of hostility, 
and cwried the idea of a spirit capable of 
revenge. When this appeared, the charac- 
ter of the peaceful Christian was lost, and 
mth»it tbe best .defence with which a hu- 
man being could be guarded. 
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' A Friend named Thomas Chalkley, who 
was travelling in New En^and in the year 
1704, informs usy that *^ About this time 
the Indians were very barbarous in the 
destruction of the English inhabitants, 
scalping some and knocking out the brains 
of others, men, women, and children, by 
which the country was greatly alarmed both 
by night and day ; but the great Lord of all 
'was pleased wonderfully to pres^rre our 
Friends, especially those who kept faidiful 
to their peaceable principle, according to 
the doctrine of Christ in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as recorded in his excellent sermon, 
which he preached on the mount.** 

Among the many hundreds that- were 
slain, he heard but of three Friends being 
killed : and, according to the information 
he received, their destruction was very re- 
markable : the one was a woman, the other 
two were men, 

<^ The men used to go to their labour 
without any weapons, and trusted to the 
Almighty, and depended on his providence 
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to protect them,' (it being their principle 
not to use weapons of war tcf offend others, 
or defend themselves) but a spirit of distrust 
taking place in their minds, they took 
weapons of war to defend themselves; and 
the Indians, who had seen them several 
times without them, and let them alone, 
saying, They were peaceable men, and hurt 
nobody, therefore they would. i not hurt 
them, now seeing them have guns, and 
supposing they designed to kill the Indians, 
they therefore shot the men dead." 

^^ The woman had remained in lier habi- 
tation, and could not be free to go to a 
fortified place for preservation, neither she, 
her son, nor daughter, nor to take thither 
the little ones ; but the poor woman after 
some time began to let in a slavish fear, and 
did advise her children to go with her to a 
Fort not far from their dwelling. Her 
daughter being one that trusted in the name 
•of the Lord, the mighty tower to which the 
righteous flee and find' safety, could^not 
consent to go with her/' 
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The daughter testifies concerning her 
nother, that ihe latter did not feel herself 
easy at the garrison ; but ^^ often said to 
many, that she felt herself in a beclouded 
condition, and more shut from counsel than 
ever she had been since she knew the 
truth;'' — '^ and being uneasy she went to 
move to a friend's house that lived in the 
neighbourhood ; and as she was moving, 
the bloody cruel Indians lay by the way, 
andkiUedher!" 

As to the young woman herself, h^ hus- 
band at first treated her impression, that it 
was right to remain quietly in their habi- 
tation, as a mere conceit, the ofispring of 
delusion, and he urged her strongly to go 
to the garrison, but she told him '^ be must 
never ask her to move again, for she durst 
not do it." It seems that she had already 
been prevailed upon to move to another 
house a liitle nearer the gan-ison; bat had 
felt condemnation in her mind for that step. 
Her husband still urged, it was a notion^ 
till a Friend came, ^^ who i^tisfied him sp 
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yft^^ that he neTer asked her more to go, 
but was very well contented to stay all the 
wars ; and then/' she adds, ^< things Vf&te 
made more easy, and we slaw abundance of 
the wonderful works, and oi the mighty 
power of the Lmxi, in keeping and preserv- 
ing us, when the Indians were at Our doors 
and windows, and at other times." 

The Indians said, ^^They had no quarrel 
with the Quakers, for they were a quiet^ 
peaceable people, and hurt nobody, and 
diat therefore none should hurt them." 

And although about this time, the In- 
dians shot many people as they rode along 
the high-way, and murdered many in their 
beds. Friends travelled the country without 
injury. ^^ The people generally rode and 
went to their worship armed^ but Friends 
went to their meetings without either sword 
or gun, having their trust and confidence 
in God."* See Journal of Thos. Chalkley, 
Chap. S. 

This is the testimony of an individual 
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worthy of the fullest credit, as to matters 
of fact, which occurred more than a century 
ago. 

Thomas Story informs us, that ^^ a young 
man, a Friend, and a tanner by trade, 
going from the town to his work, mtk a 
gun in his handy and another with him, 
without anj/y the Indians shot him who had 
the gun^ but hurt not the other: and when 
they knew, the young man they had killed 
was a Friend, they seemed to be sorry for 
it; but blamed him for carrying a gun; 
for they knew the Quakers would notfight^ 
nor do them any harm ; and therefore, hy 
carrying a gun^ they took him for an 
enemy."* 

The following extract from Ramond's 
Travels in the Pyrenees, contains some re- 
flexions that are in accordance with the 
view we have been just taking. 

Speaking of the Spanish smugglers, he 
says, '' These smugglers are as adroit as 

* Clarkson** Life of Penn, vol. 2. 
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they are determined^ are familiarized at 
all times with peril, and march in the very 
face of death ; their first movement is a' 
never-failing shot, and certainly would be 
a subject of dread to most travellers ; for 
where are they to be dreaded more than in 
deserts, where crime has nothing to witness 
it, and the feeble no assistance? As for 
myself, alone and unarmed^ I have met' 
them without anxiety^ and have accom- 
panied them without fear. We have little, 
to apprehend from men whom. we inspire 
with .ho distrust nor envy, and every thing 
to expect in those from whom we claim 
only what is due from man to man. The 
laws of nature still exist for those who have 
long shaken off the laws of civil government. 
At war with society, they are sometimes at 
peace with their fellows. The assassin has 
been my guide in the defiles of the boun- 
daries of Italy ; the smuggler of the Pyre- 
nees has received me with a welcome in his 
secret paths. 

" Armed^ I should have been the enemy 
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of bath/ unarmed they hoDe alike respect" 
ed me. In such expectation, I have long 
since laid anide all menacing apparatus 
whateyer. Arms may^ indeed^ be employed 
against the wild beast, but no one should 
forget that they are no defonce against the 
traitor; that they irritate the wicked^ and 
intimidate the simple : lastly, that the man 
of peace, among mankind, has a much more 
sacred defence — his character. ^^ 

When such feelings as these arise in the 
breast of a« man, who views human nature 
simply as a compound of good and evil, that 
may be conciliated by kindness, and wound- 
ed by suspicion, in the most savage state of 
society s how strong, in the eyes of the 
Christian, must be the sanction of principles, 
derived from the spirit of his holy religion, 
whose direct object it is to cherish such 
benevolent dispositions, as would lead to 
universal peace and harmony iii the worid, 
if men would suffer themselves to be in** 
fluenced by them in their conduct towards 
eachothel'?' 



CHAP. VII. 

ON THE BBOTHEBLY CARE OF THE 80< 
€I£XX TOWARDS ITS SUFFERING MEM" 
BER9.. 



It has already been stated that, on the 
iirst appearance of the civil fends, which 
ushered in the Rebellion of. 1798, even so 
early ad the year 1795, the Society of 
Friends exercised a consistent care in ad« 
vising its members to destroy their arms, 
that they might on all hands keep them* 
selves free from the stain of blood* We 
have now to record the fact of their brother- 
ly sympathy having extended itself, in deeds 
of .active benevolence, towards those fami« 
lies and individuals, who, by reason of their 
severe losses, were so reduced as to stand in 
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need of their Friends' assistance. The 
proofs of a wise Christian economy are no 
less manifest in the latter case than in the 
former. 

A Committee of the Yearly Meeting held 
in Dublin/ VrasJf^ry ea^ly appointed to tdi^ 
tlfe^drdUti^&titiiides' of their duffin^ing brethren 
into consideration; for many, wbo -had 
been blessed with comfortable homes and 
means of supporting iheir families, were left 
almost destitute ; and this Committee re- 
edrnmended) a »¥oltuiitaiy ' subscription to be 
itakiBd by *the 'difief^ilt . Monthly Meetingft 
ibrtlwir.tselitf. 

Tke :4i»no9fii)g 4s ten 'Wtraot fiom Uhe 
la^povt of thfe'CoMntitCiee presented to 'the 
.Yearly 'Mtetisig lin 1799. It will be -seen 
'diatUbqry^tenkplcd conscientiously to seek 
nr^resS'for/tktinkAses bythe usuallcgal 



<' ^< >W&iipprdiciMd4t-ptopeT(to infiimi^the 
-YmHy ^ M^tiii^ .rbit .^sh^rtly ^*^l^r ^ our :^^ 
poiJki(liidm,-dhrers iMMbers^^f-our-iUlfgimis 
'SodAtfy h&titi^ suffered Hisfss'^iMl damage lA 



timtr i^ubfltance, in various uvuys, by th«^ 
commi^lons which ffeve in Ihis nation^ w^ 
came to the 'judgment, that it would be 
inconsisteat £br any of our members, in 
pioat, if.not .^laU) ceases, to aeek^for, xx to 
receive compensation from government, or 
pther ,lqgal redsess by presentment: And 
;pre, havipgfeceived account, that, in dtf-* 
ferent parts, divers friends ha^ su&red so 
materialty J13 to stand in need of a^sistAnoe, 
recoinmend^d to .the different Monthly 
Meetings to fifst.for^wcd a liber^ subscript 
Uon^ ,afford jjome , relief ,to f-ho^e friends^ 
Inconsequence whereof the sum ofJ^jSSAT : 
11: 91 has been subscribed and received; 
fUid a number of sufl^ing cases having been 
)aid before us, we haye adjudged the sum 
of Jg8217: 7: 8i %t their relief; their 
lo6se3- (^pe^ng to amount to upwards of 
^500, e;cqlusive of many cases not y^t 
disposed of, pr returned — and there remains 
fLfund of Jgl630: 4: 7 still to be applied 
for this purpose. We have also received 
account of the losses of sundry Friends, to 

1.2 
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a considerable amount, whose ^ircum* 
stances did not make it necessary for them 
to need any relief at present." 

The Memorial issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1810 relatiye to this event, proceeds 
to state— i- 

*^ The said Committee further reported 
to the Yearly Meeting in 1800, viz. ^ We 
have attended to the cases of those Friends 
who have suiSered in the late commotions, 
and believe suitable assistance has been 
afforded to such ; and that there are not 
jfiow likely ^to be any further cases trans- 
mitted to the Committee. The amount 
distributed to those who appeared to stand 
'in need thereof is jgSSfig: 15: 10|, and 
the balance remaining in the Treasurer's 
hands, being £994: 15: 11, we have come 
to the judgment that it be returned to the 
different monthly meetings, in proportion 
to the sums sent up by them ; and that it 
ought to be returned in like proportion to 
the Friends subscribing the same.'* 

The document of 1810 proceeds to state 



Friends in England and America. 1Q5 

that ^^ The Yearly Meeting in London in 
1799, being dipped into sympathy with 
Friends in Ireland, cordially ofiered their 
assistance, if further exigencies should re«« 
quire, 

^^ Neither did distance of place prevent 
our brethren in a distant land from desiring 
ta contribute to the necessities of their 
Friends in dis]tress : for, by the following: 
extract from the Epistle from the Yearly 
Meeting held in Philadelphia in 4th month, 
1799, it appears that the same spirit of 
brotherly afifection and sympathy prevailed 
in the hearts of Friends there." 

' We retain in affectionate remembrance 

* the sympathy of Friends in your nation,. 
' and the generous relief you afforded to 
f our brethren who were much stripped of 

* their property by the war in this country 
\ some years since : and we are thankful in 
\ feeUng a degree of the same brotherly 

* love, by which we are made one in the 
^ LORD, wherever dispersed, or, situated; 

* desiring if, at this time, or in consequence. 
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' of future trials, bretBren among you' 
^ should be reduced to^ similar cirettm* 
'' Stances^ we may receive information^ aikl 
** be permitted ta fbU'ow your benevoleni^ 
^ example.' 

- Thisiaflfectionate proposal Was gratefully 
acteowledged by the Yearly Meeting ixr 
Dublin in 1801, in its Epistle to* the Yeieuriy 
Meeting in Philadielphia, in thede tennsj 
^* Your Epistle given forth in 179ff, ad- 
dressed to Friends in Ireland we received*; 
which feelingly carried with it geimine" 
marks of strong affection, and near sym«- 
pathy with us, under the trials^ which* 
Friends in this land, previous thereto, and 
about that time, laboured under. 

^^ It is cause of humble thankfulness that 
the Dispensation was not of a very long 
continuance, though many Friends suflfered' 
deeply in tKeir property while the conflict' 
continued; and* it was much more severe 
in some parts of the nation than others; 

^' A considerable sum was raised, which' 
li^der tlie direction and management of^'a 
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National' CQininitis«, was- adioinisteredr to, 
the rolief af| the suffoivera in' siMhr. propox* 
tiqi^ a% from the a^iceudla trw^Hniued! ofi 
Aim loss anckoirfmniAltfinceSi ih^y i^pisaredi 
to require. WtD&O) these: wantSt were supr* 
plied, there was a redundancy, whicb^wcvs> 
direoteditQ be retumod tq thei atiibsQribeiB ; 
sor (hat W0 40 ])Q(t at prasaat. standi iut need} 
of ntftking any/fiirtheDHse of ypur.broiherljFr 
'wtimaiiQik ot aflTordingi asisi^iance thwiUiatt 
^Cespressii^ a grateful seixse thereipft" 

It must^ afford^ we thiiik> a^ pleasing: r^e*'/ 
Sectiout to 6i«ry; beneTioleat'. miad,. ttiai« a^ 
Rfligiottst Society, agreeably to tbo anab^r 
ofi tbe^ontwond body, ahould,. io tJiis way^^ 
mSkr and .sympatbi^o m the sufferingsr oE aU , 
its members ; a|id,. though disper^jl over, a 
Qa^ion, should: constitute, sAjtwei^e, but; a 
atnglet; family, bound togfttl^r by gonnmon 
interesls. 

• Viewed ahstmctedi)^ m tb^ effa^t o£ ^: 
befievolent Christian economy,, praeticed; in 
(l.particular Society,. tb^ fact mu^l al^p be.^, 
source ofigratlficatiojn, that s^r^iAgers, §yeQ 
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in distant countries, should otkr their kind 
assistance to those in need. For, we are 
told that the Friends in England, and even 
in America, requested permission to send 
their contributions, should they be re- 
quired* 

But, contemplating the fact, as if the same 
principles of conduct might be made ap« 
plicable to the whole Christian community, 
how consoling and animating would be the 
prospect of all the members of the Christian 
Church, howcTer scattered, and however 
divided, by minute shades of opinion, being 
brought to unite in the bond of Peace, in 
a common desire to do each other good, to 
obey the same rule, and to adopt in their 
practice the same principles I 

It would require no great stretch of faith 
to believe, that conduct like this would 
lead them to a union which no earthly 
power could shake, and that Jews, Maho- 
metans, and Pagans, would bow down with 
reverence to the spirit of Christianity, und 
surrender iheir might ;before the excellency 
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of Buch a peaceful dominion. Because^ 
these constituting part of the human family^ 
and therefore objects of this Catholic bene* 
Tolence, would receive from their Christian 
neighbours such lessons of Peaceand Good** 
will, as would imbue them with kind dis* 
positions, and take away all evil intentions 
from their minds. 

It could not injure any, whatever might 
be their opinions with regard to the neces* 
sity of War, to study with deep attention 
the moral efiect of this spirit of universal 
charity ; which has thus a tendency to unite 
together nations, kindreds, and people^ as 
children of one parent, and servants of one 
Lord, — " thinking no evil," "forbearing 
one another," " loving one another," "pre* 
ferring one another," "seeking the good 
of all;" — and to compare it with the oppo« 
site spirit, which is ever busy in discovering 
faults, in awakening evil surmisings, in 
sowing the seeds of contention and setting 
man at variance with man, in kindling the 
flame of War and promoting the misery, 



^kanoralizatioii^ aiict deaitniic^Xton of db« hu*^ 
maniraoBi Hbw caiu we ooaceiv«r ii poiH 
flible tbair these opposite disposittom'S^nld; 
ever he brought to coincide itxi the p^rfie^ 
eharacter,. — >the true disciple of Jemit 
Chiist!: 

Is it possible that the aeine individualr 
can be actuated at the same time by the 
mwims. and prindpleEi of Peaoe^ and die 
maxims and jmnciples. of War? Bula ifi 
tbeae^areincompatible) and War* could be^ 
thkeated' under the Christiaa oode;. thcat 
the maxims and prinoijdes of Feace mig^t 
be dispensed with, under the same code.. 
Where diiall we find the authority for thus^ 
stripping off the distinguishing badge oC 
the Christian) that he may be fi.tiied^for.tbe; 
field of battle? There, is no sueh author 
rity. Consequently, the ma^sims. and^prin^^ 
eiples of Peace cannot, under any ca)EH&um- 
^ances,. be. dispenjsed with.; and wai^ke. 
habits and dispositions are: entirely incom*« 
patible witb the meek and foigiving spteiii 
of Christianity* The rule of expedi^icy^ 
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as it is called, may promise much ; and men 
may employ their sophistrj) in attempting 
to reconcile the two characters. But calcu- 
lations-6f pre^nt ad^nCagi^ ^oxt never be 
admitted to form a part of the motives by 
which a Christian should be governed ; nor 
wXL He ;be j ustififad in feriiiikiiig/thfr.divecl And 
straight-fbrward oouise of mtc^ty, tbovgh 
life and property may seem to be .at^ 9t|Jie^ 
for th4 serpentine mazes of a wily p^ey^,by 
which lie might, thiitfe to sectt«e tbe^ tlfym* 
aient UeasingB. 



CHAR viir. 



€OKCI#VDlKa OB8ERYATLON9. 



Some observations niEiturally present them-* 
selves to the mind on reading the forgoing- 
narrative* 

We have seen that in a time of civil com-* 
motion, in which it would be difficult to 
conceive a state of things attended with 
more aggravated circumstances, a number 
of individuals following the benevolent pre- 
cepts of the Gospel were enabled to keep 
themselves free from party-feelings, to open 
their houses,^ and to lend their assistance, 
to the distressed of whatever denomination, 
and, finally, were permitted to experience 
preservation in the midst of a most barbar- 
ous and destructive warfare. 

We have seen that this exemplary hu- 
manity and this remarkable preservation, 
were not confined to one or a few indivi- 
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duals in a particular spot; but were com-* 
mon to a considerable number of persons^ 
in different parts of an extensive country^ 
professing and following the same prin- 
ciples. 

We have seen that when they were 
threatened with the burning of their habi* 
tations, the destruction of their families, 
and the loss of their own lives, if they per* 
sisted in acts denounced by their enemies; 
they were favoured with fortitude, notwith« 
standing, to pursue that line of conduct, 
which they believed to be consistent with 
their duty, fearlessly and faithfully, in the 
presence of armed multitudes, who seemed 
even to be kept in awe by their Christian 
magnanimity* 

We have seen that the signal preserva-^ 
tion which the members of the Society were 
favoured to experience, was marked by one 
exception, in the case of a young man, who 
fell a victim to his own temerity; and that 
the peculiar circumstances, under which 
this apparent exception took place, serve 



rather to illuBtrtide and le&iMhH\^ ths^ i/^ 
iondiidiQte'the tprifiiaiples, hy iwblch ihe^Sor 

hx addition ito -these thingsi, we-hme^to 
notice, in the economy of the Society .it^elf^ 
ikBfBjvapath^mA bi;othwlyrki<idnesg mani- 
ftritefl, t.wM imly rl^f ^tbpk ^oiintrymeii^ but 
byfEVriends aiiaidialacu^;; ithe firAt iu-conH 
u^ifwnmrd Ix>ireftiiei8, and /the last in;ol^ 
of ^aniBtance, ishould »Uiey be ^required, to 
their fluflferiiig l^vctfasBn. 
• ^Upon>aiooii8id6t»tiDn^of :aB the9ertttiiig% 
a immheir .of cxeftsc tions ' ofier 4h^iiiflel(Te8 to 
our.«btioe. 

Snathe finsmdace, we natumlly >fi^Va de« 
dfidiie.tbat .fdttmvple^ ilike 5those, by fwjbicb 
this body of Christians were actuated^ 
filiDnId:pre^ailtmere ^ncrallyiin. the WQi^d ; 
wasiyfe > ave-led to imjpiife, if it > be- tiot pos- 
sible, ithat imoral ^e^Seste which tpok j)l»c? 
on.^. small *Bcal^^ .isboukl .take plaee aI^o qh 
^ ilaiger:; :tiiatia<bQ|^nniog tiai^t thus ibie 
made fcnr. that ghmous consummation, whet> 
witfRi sbail'Jearn war no more* 
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l^e must be satisfied that fwfaat is 'want>- 
ing, in the fhrftt iaistance^'is couri^eitomain* 
tain the selfrtleiiying and peaeeaUe}priaoi- 
pits of the iGoqiel; and if examples .be 
required in addition, then, by ibefafits we 
•have recorded, ^e^give the adifsocates of W9X 
decisive pcoQ&^fthat these {MrinfiiplcBtiifei not 
msiorauiy undinapplicable to the state of civil 
society.; but < that > they ura - substantial rand 
«fBcient*K9lien brought into opfiration,'«onf 
triiMU»igvto tfaeipiesenratton x>f indindual% 
and to :the genend good of the Hunian 
•ffamily. 

Can we .teaaonably doubts that, if the 
'numbers of) those who, amidst thehortors 
>of -idds insbeUion, acted ^ypoil 'these princi^ 
<fdes, niid endeavoured thus to ^M&l their 
diities to their feUo^i^crei^tures, faadbeea 
(sfiU greater, the triumph of humanity, in 
^tber words, ^of peaceable :practioes oi^r 
iwariike, would haviebe^ greater, ai^d that 
.jaaaiy, >who <fell victims, would »have been 
Jqiared? 

>For .in iprppoi*tion as" the Omenta of . 
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Peace encroach upon and displace the ele- 
ments of War, the force of the latter must 
become weaker. In other words, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of those, who lift 
up the standard, of Peace, in any country, 
the sparks of contention, as when water is 
cast upon fire, are stifled and extinguished* 

For, as this devouring element only spreads 
among combustible materials, and when 
these are wanting, it must cease ; so the 
passions of revenge and cruelty, when they 
are opposed by meekness and benevodence, 
having no food for the flame, must of ne« 
cessity be calmed and appeased. 

If a whole nation were to act upon these 
principles, what an example it would be to 
the world !— and is there any wrath or vio- 
lence of man it could have cause to fear ! 

If the life of one man is preserved, who 
in time of imminent peril conscientiously 
displays the badge of true discipleship, in 
love to his enemy as well as to his brother, 
we rejoice at the event, though we might 
not be induced to build upon it, in our 
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future conduct. If a number acting upon 
th^Mine princi{deB) under Very Tiurious cir-^ 
capoBtaacee, exp«rieace prwenrtion, we 
kave someiliing like Ike proofs affixded by 
matter of fact, to lead us to entertain a 
<lueation upon the possibility of the same 
efljecta iresuUing from the same causes, on a 
stiir hu]ger scale, if men would only have 
courage to make the experiment* 

I^ in addition to the evidence derived 
firom experience of the efficacy of peaceable 
conduct, we hdve the precept and example 
of Him who pronounced his blessing upon 
the Pe«ce**maker, what stronger sanction 
can a sincere Christian look for, to deter- 
mine him to renounce the spirit and the 
tr^e of War, and to enlist^himsdf undec 
the banner of the Prince of Peace i 

And, as we cpuld not rationally, nor as 
CMstians, contend, that a lengthened pe-. 
nod was a proof of peculiar ^vour, in a 
pilgrimage like that of the present life, iA 
which some of the. best of qsien have b^^n 
permitted to run but a short course, before 
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tkay weie siunmoned to t&eir temwtdi iM Ace 
eatted upon raligftously to adhere' to <Mir 
pimctpies in times of otttward extk^nitjr^ 
wkhodt any prospective view to a liaoiiM 
or a protracted duration. Tbe JSupreinie 
Being is surely not less merciful to some of 
his creatures, because he permits them to 
Ml a sacrifice to the sword of tbd cruel, in 
order that they may be translated a liltle 
iooner, than would otherwise be their lot, 
to the regicHis of bliss and immortality. 

The sword of the cruel, we cannot for a 
moment doubt, has never been permitted to 
cut off the innocent, without a merciful de- 
sign to the sufimr, and a gracious purpose 
of wajlerini; and multifdying the seed of the 
tnie Church with the martyr^s blood. For, 
whosoever has died in support of his Chris- 
tian testimonies, has, in all ages, been a 
maftyr; and, we may cbnfiidendy say, that 
his bipod has not been shed upon the earth 
in vain. 

Whenever violence, therefor^^ has b^en 
p^ri^itt^ io gain, a« jit were, a temporrity 
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•dirftiitage over the meek and unreusitng 
spirit of Christianity — iifhich \% |he spirit 
of Pence — >^ we are warranted in concluding 
that it haa been for loipe Bpeciai end. And 
whi^t are we to oomtder that end but the 
ultimate triumph of Good over Evil, and 
the enlargement of the Messiah's kingdom \ 
In all ages, when devoted and faithful ma»* 
tyrs have sealed their testimony with their 
blockl, it has proved a seed more or less 
fhiitfyl, according to a variety of concomi- 
tant circumstances: in different periods of 
the Church, its living members have had to 
pass through different dispensations, adapt* 
ied to the exigencies of the times ; in some, 
more humiliating, in others, more triumph- 
ant — in all, deeply bi^izing to themselves. 
But the self-denying spirit of Christicmity 
requires that, in all cases, the possessions 
fuld honours of this world, and even life 
itself, should be held in light estimation, 
compared with the joys and rewards and 
glories of immortality. It cannot, therefore, 
'Consi9tently, be supposed, when viol^ce 
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l|Miy. be ..Allowed to prevail over CluUtiAa 
m^toiesS)^ in a^ dark and degeoerale age, 
as«if tliere was no (providence lo watchov^ 
andproi^t the gpod^ th§^ these Are actually 
fprtaken; and that the pcMBsession of proper*, 
ty and of life, secured >by means of active re- 
sistance, is to be. accounted a sign of divine 
favour, justifying the use of arms. , 
•..In .such an age, for inscrutable purposes, 
samples are perhaps more necessary iqlje 
made. to the world, of the.suSerings, than 
of the tri^mphs, ot Christiamty* 

But, if, in former times. Christians Were 
called upon to. seal their testimony^ vdth 
their. blood, can they now refuse toxlathe 
same, when present advantage may .come in 
competition with the duties of Love and 
Forbearance P 

If men are determined in their minds- to 
ihre at ease at all hazards, and conceive that 
Christianity does not require of them sacrl- 
fibres, in the present, which it did in the first 
1^^ of. the. Church, they wilLuiupeatioge 
a%;sufier ih^ standard of the Cross,to £41 
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from their hands,' rather thian expose; them<' 
srfves to niffisring and perhaps .'<o contempt 
in the support of it. 

While, on the one hand, therefore, it is 
certain, that no degree of bitterness and 
persecution can extinguish the light of ili^. 
true Church ; on the other, all those wHo 
endeavour to hold up this light in its purity 
to the world, whether it be to an age,*dulYk 
in ignorance, or> carelessly* reposing .m the 
false light of philosophy, are as stars in the 
firmaihent, and ks witnesses of imperishiible 
reiiown, who have boriie a noble testirhbriy 
for the Triith, and will be accessory, in their 
measure, to'its ultimate triumph over dark« 
Hess and delusion* Henee, as a faithful and 
conscientious Support of any Christian tes* 
timcHiy, even if the sacrifice shotdd proceed 
as far as the stake or the cross, wiH infiiHibly 
8ti»ngth6n the bonds and attadiments to 
the Christian Church, and he^ to kee}> 
Its holy flame alive in the earth; «o every 
GbriBliaSj who in a meek- and peaceable 
spirit, 'Sttfiers ^rong, either in person or 
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property, from violent men, exalto'the cha** 
lacter of Us religion in the eyes of llie 
world ; and, after the glorious example of his 
l)ivine Master, in his measure^ holds up, 
for imitation, the same spirit of meekness, 
forbearance, and universal benevoleiice, that 
was in Christ. 

This, therefore^ is the peculiar feature of 
the Grospel, which is calculated, m<Mre than 
any other, to excite the love and admiration 
of the world. For it is almost impossible 
that rational beings should contemplate a 
religion, which looks up6n all men with 
peace and good»will, and enables its fol- 
lowers, to forgive them thai offend^ to hroe 
their enemies^ to do good even to tbem thni 
hate, and to bless them that persecutey 
without feelings of admiration, and of re- 
verence for its Divine precepts.. 

It is indeed to be acknowledged, that 
events, like some of those we have been re^ 
luting, have a tendency to rouse our honest 
indigoation against cruelty, perpetrated,* or 
designed : sothat^ in the natural heal of this 
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nad) V€ aie almost tempi^dy like some 
fi^psnerly, to pray that we migtil be armeidt: 
with power Co esiecute eiliDmary vengeance 
open the authors and prcjectors of such- 
atrocities. These are natural feeliilgSi bi|^ 
ihey are. not Christian. . Add while it is the 
duty of aj| honest historian, with iuet alH 
hprreaise of crime, to detail &cts as they 
occurred, it is also the duty of a fdk>W'« 
mortal, to temper this indignation,^ ^ffiA 
feeUpgi^ of Christian compassion* Whil# 
we lament the vices of others, let us nol 
forget our own infirmities, and our own 
4uties, If these are not Christian duties, 
what fire they to be denominated ? Are we 
at liberty to take the natural impulses^ 
which are cottimon to us with the brutes^ 
and flourish mpst in the most barbarous 
state of human society, fo^ rules of conduct 
and motives of action, .more oUigaiorji^ 
than the moderaiii^ biimaniaiiig, and M- 
straimng precepts of the ^k>sp0l;? 
. ^t jp A0I pre^m<ed t^0 the J34«fi|e«tfire» 
.siKiar:owi» passions aiid resent^i^ntB '^ eft^ 
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fltquired. Like other Christian duties, the 
subjection of our natural impulses is a work 
of time and discipline and labour. No 
man can at once be brought to see that it 
would be wrong to take the life of a re-^ 
morseless assassin, who is dealing destruc- 
tion around him, as with an insatiaUe thirst 
for human blood : yet no man, who' pro- 
fesses Christian principles, can doubt that 
there is a power able to controul his fury, 
if consistent with Diyine mercy that , it 
should be controuled. 
' On a solemn review, therefore, of the 
two states — that of the ferocious murderer, 
cut off in the midst of his crimes, or that of 
his innocent victim ; which is most entitled 
to our commiseration ? — - He, who yields 
' %ip his life, with a meek and fbrgivii^ dis- 
position, in obedience to the law^ and alter 
the example, of Christ ; or he who is cut 
down in his enorpiities, and sent unprepared 
to the bar of (he Righteous Avenger ? 
; Is a CSuristian, then, to lake the kiw, of 
vit)leiice in. his own hands, to avenge him- 
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self by the strength of his' own ftrm^ior 
wrongs he may either &ar or sufier ? Or is 
he, in humble reliance upon Prondence,- to 
oppose his int^rity, and his innocence, and 
the' weight of his Christian testimonies, to 
the arms and outrage of die violent ? 

If we reason with those, who answer the 
first question in * the affirmative, we iiiid, 
they readily admit, that it is a praisewordiy 
self-devotion to lay down our lives for oiir 
country, or in d^nce of our civil liberties, 
or of our kindred ; but that it-is meui and 
ignoble to die for our religion^ in the peace- 
able support aiid vindication of any of our 
testimonies* That is to say— It is more* the 
duty of a Christian to sacrifice his life in 
the defence of earthly comfcurts and attract 
tions, than to lay it down, if he should fiiU 
into the hands of the cruel who will not re- 
elect his testimonies, in that med^ and fi>r* 
gi^ apirk, wliich b» fdigion enjoim, 
with the prospect of etenml hcqppilieas^as 
ther rew^rd'of his obiedi^ace. To securt lihe 
of a patriot, or for some other sijriblu- 
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Biry «l!^oty he may lofie Ut. life wilb k^*. 
WQ/nk; birttofleeaieanobyeetlfaatkeleiiialy 
the tacrifioe is acoomited igncMBmiioiis* In 
the short and weary pilgrimage ofV this Mtkj* 
whieh faasy.in reaUtjTy few objects deseniagt 
the excliUBfe notice of the true ChriatiaD,' 
ha may dia nc^ly for some stake of little 
vakie, whose importance is magnified by ita 
BaianMes; bat to lay down hia fife for a 
crawn of immortaltty^he is.to be ooosidereck 
asealat or enthusiast, because the obyecti 
thonj^ of traascaodent momenty n aliUle' 
mare dtt^ani / 

Falriotiam is, undoohtedly, commend^ 
able,, and they who have died in the caiiae 
of civil liberty, deserve their due meed of 
heviotir. But patriotism witboat QirktU 
anity, will- only erect a perishiiig fabric dMCi 
will oruibble into rains* 'The only ^n^^ 
dMiBf suf^rt of cml kbcvty is theGoqiely 
with its hinnafitzing, emancipating, sonl^ 
expanding tnstlmtions. Whan patiiolram 
ir pna^over tiiis w^ prinaiple of all', mtni^ 
tUen tfae" gloef of t&ia vuuid -ip .drnde .1^ 



eclqpse Ihe brighter glcMry of Uiat which i» 
loeooMv ^* JJ^jf kimgdom were ofihii 
warldj then moUU mjf servants J%Al*'' 
The most valuable legacy, which, a man 
can leave his country, is a life devoted to 
the practical illustration c^ one or more of 
bis Christian testimonies, maintained in 
their original purity. The mind of man> 
however enli^tened, can cfxcogitale no* 
thing more excellent, nbthing more con«. 
dncive to the welUbeing of Society, nothing 
more useful to the whole race, than thepve* 
cepts of the Gospel. For what do thqr 
comprehend but the very spirit of uni* 
versal charity? Pbace on Barth ahb 
GooD-wii^ii TO Men, are the objects aimed 
at by the promulgation of this blesung'— ^ 
the foundation on which it rests— the source 
from which all its institutions are derived, 
and to which every one of them tendsr 
Hence, true patriotism may display itself 
efficiently and usefully without taking up 
sitiah^ either to defend Hghts or to^ seciice. 
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pri¥ilege&;'for the patriotism of a Christiait' 
is continually aimii^ at the highest iiiteresb 
of man ; and as the propagation of the Gospel 
needs not the aid of the swoird, patriotism 
viewed in this light, cannot need it. 

We take it for granted, that it is upon 
the broad basis of Christian principles 
aloncy that reasonings- against the use' of 
arms ought to be founded : for as much as 
the Church of Christ has liever required the 
aid of the sword for its propagation-^nay, 
has been signally retarded in' its cour^, 
whenever this false friend has come forward 
to its assistance. 

' We are therefore to consider, that, as we 
te^A in history, there have been periods of 
depression in the Church j there may be such 
again, in which Christians may be called 
upon to lay down their lives in obedience 
to their testimonies ; consequently^ that 
violence may be permitted agatn^ as it'has 
in past ages, to shed the 'blood offiuthfili 
witnesses, as inUbe streets. Upoa ihese 
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principles we could not escpect that, at. all 
tiiaea and under all circumstances, the lives , 
of peaceful Cbristifins .sliould be spared. 

The , Gospel, . in ^ its ^ipurity, lias many .ya* 
laable testimonies, besides that in favour 
of peace and harmoay amongst men: and 
some, persons have yielded up their lives on 
mere points of faith, which their adversaries 
Were not in a state of mind to comprehend* 
B|iit there is no humaa being who can shut 
his heart or his understanding against the 
influence of peaceable, unoffending con* 
duct; 

It would therefbre appear that, whenever 
a stand has been conscientiously made on 
the one single testimony, against War, ^ther 
by many or by few, preservation of life has, 
in a remarkable manner, been experienced. 
And it may be for this reason, that there is 
iM> other Christian testimony, in the sufqport 
«f which the meek and humble disciple is 
led to evince, more. conspicuously, his aU 
legimce, and childfltke , di^ndence^ upon 
the immediate protection of an Almighty 
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P«mii ;**-no other teBtimony wkieh is mtdre 
ealciilftCed to win ihe disaffeeted, to tiMn* 
the orad^ aad to Joftea the violent* 
' And, on this ground, wluch seems to have 
more reference to the nataial efects of 
peaceable conduct, than to the principle a^ 
a Chriitian tenet, we are led to notice an 
objection put forward, in the shape of a 
conclusive argument, which the advocates of 
War are apt to ur^ against their oppo- 
nents. 

' They suppose a man Uyheallai once in* 
volved in some serious crisis of difficulty 
and danger ; and then, with evideni doubts 
of his success, call upon him to extricate 
himself, if he can, by an adherence to his 
peaceable principles. If he cannot so ex- 
tricate himself, they are ready to infer, that 
his principles, being, as they suppose, too 
tvfined for use, cannot be maintained in 
practice; without appearing to conrider 
that he mi^t have been instrumental in 
bringing upon himself the dangeis in which 
he is involved, by giving way .to principles 
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nf an opposiu tendency^ in* hift - pre¥to«s 

conduct, 

' Now, Aw is not « fitir suppoeition, nor t9 

It a fair predicament in which to place him. 

We have before said, that a man cannot 
at once be brought to see that it is Wrong 
to take the life of a remorseless assassin* 
We now say, on the other hand, thai iriien 
a man has been a long time sowing th^ seeds 
t>f contention, and has in this way made 
liimself liable to the consequences; and 
^hen, impelled by fear or by a better mo« 
live, iuddenJy repents of his antichristian 
conduct, and takes up« resolution to^h«ige 
it ; he ought not to expect that he shotild 
m$ianity reap the fruits of Peace, nor ought 
he to presume upon DiTine protection, in 
sudt circumstances. 

For, in so far .as the systematic lover of 
Peace is concerned in the affiurs of life, and 
is allowed to throw the weight of his in- 
jflftence into the scale of political events, it 
is obvious, that if tjie principles of peace 
luid goo4-wiU had been actlBd upon in good 
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fittlfa, betw^n those who .might be other- 
wise diqK)eed to contend, the danger, and 
the eiKtremity, and the. predicament in cj[ues- 
tioii, through the medium of his influence, 
would not have occurred. 

i 

We repeat^ therefore, that it is not a fiur 
mode of argument to adopt, for the advo* 
catea of War to say to the advocates of 
Peace ; we will get you . into, a diflBiculty, 
and then let us see how you will extricate 
yourselves from it, without a lawful stru^le 
for the maintenance of civil order, against 
thoic who would break down its barriers, 
and overturn the most sacred institutions of 
human Society. 

We say again, that so far as the inftuence 
of the peace-maker ; might be. allowed tp, 
extend, the predicament of imminent peril 
V(Ould entirely be avoided* 

Hence, it raustt be ujnfair, to charge the. 
advocate of Peace, wjth the, inefficiency, or 
inapplicability of his principles, at.the very 
critical moment, when things .are brought 
into such a state of disorder, that, without 



some yiolent cooflict, nottiiiig but i^ signal 
interference of proTJdenoe can con^t it, 
and. remedy the ^ii% engendered, perhaps 
on both sides, by human depravity and 
wickedness ; of which both, in the natural 
course of things, may be expected to take 
the consequences and to suffi»r the penalties* 
It cannot, thMefiwe, in reason, be ex- 
pected, that a sudden adoption of pacific 
eentiments, accompanied by a momentary 
fervour of piety, and impa^oned invo- 
cation of the Great Name, should be avail- 
ing towards the preservation of any, wlio 
are in the extremity of danger from bar- 
barian cruelty, when they may have been 
living for a long time in systematic oppo- 
sition to the very principles, and in direct 

• 

violation of the laws^ they are thus hastily 
acknowledging. Humble reliance upon 
.Providence, is not a duty to be observed 
only in the hqur of danger : it is as neces- 
sary to the right-minded in the season of out«i 
ward P^ce as in that of War. It is not 
while the storm is ragti^, that prayer is likel/ 
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to be ^ectual, when it is^^fed by those, 
who, in the time of prosperity,. never ap* 
proach the throne of mercy to acknowledge 
the blessings showered upon- them by Divine 
favour* Neither is it in the hour -of immi* 
nent danger, that we can expect a mute and 
passive 'submission will be availing to dis- 
•arm and conciliate the ferocious ; unless the 
imind isat the same time deeply imbued with 
-Christian meekness, resignati<Hi, and humble 
reliance upon JProvidence* 

Now, we are not disposed to argue upon 
this point with those, who cannot conceive 
this latter state, and who only reason as if 
the impulse of mere hum<in indignation 
tigaiftst wrong,, afforded sufficient grounds 
to justify- retidiatipn. We cannot expect 
to. convince men against the fcu-ce of the 
whole ' practical principles • of their lives. 
If they have' been outward in their views 
*of the protection of either property or 
-life,— * outward in all their calculations of 
expediencyj** outward in every plan of 
earthly aggrandisemenit-««o that they are ^ 
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- * . • 

Almost ready triumphantly to boast them- 
selves independent of the care and notice of 
their Heavenly Father 5— -we no more sup- 
pose that they will become suddenly the 
reverse, aAd capable of seeing the exact 
relation between a disciple of the Prince of 
Peace and a misguided fellow -creature, 
than that an eye long used to darkness, 
should at once be able to endure the light, 
*or an untutored Indian to comprehend the 
profoundest principles of philosophy. . 

We do, however, expect that those who 
have examined the genuine principles of the 
Gospel, and have seen that they are all of a 
self-^denying tendency, should pause a mo- 
ment, before they sanction the doctrine, 
that a meek and consistent follower of Jesus 
Christ, is at all to be justified in avenging, 
either himself, or his brother, or his coun- 
• try, with the sword,^— ^in other words, is at 
liberty to opposfe violence to violence, cniel- 
ty to cruelty,' and. murder to murder. ^ 

For^ as a' kingdom of Peace is most 
asstli'^ly to be established!, and must be 

N 8 
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established, by pure means^ upon the earth ; 
the fbllowers of thifl peaceable kingdom are 
not to lower the staadafd held out to them 
'io bear, by resorting lo the self'tume'meansj 
which are employed by others, not only to 
secure their secular interests, but to pto* 
mote disunion and moral esWy^the means 
of violence and bloodshed. 

The ground-work of Peace was laid in 
the institutions of the Prince of Peace him- 
self. The spirit and the love of Peace are 
:inculcated upon all his followers. The 
least envying, or jealousy, or disposition to 
retaliation, is therefore a signal of revolt*^ 
a defection from his pure standard — ^the 
beginning of a desertion to that side, which 
is wholly engrossed with the world and its^ 
maxims. — its pursuits,' — its < possessions, — 
its enjoyments, and its turbuknt priiiciples 
"of action. Can any reasonable man con- 
ceive that the pure principles of Christianity 
can admit of any compromise,--«ny safe 
coalition with practices, which, in whatever 
way they begin, and however innoc^t thrir 
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cause, have a tendency to rouse the worst 
passions . of the mind, and to produce the 
greatest amount of moral evil ? 

Men must be one thing or the other. 
They cannot be faithful to two mastei^. 
They cannot senre Ood and Mammon*. It 
is better perhaps to be Pagan in profession, 
if Christian in practice; than Christian in 
profession, if only Pagan in life and con- 
duct* 

In conclusion, let us ask any man, after 
perusing the instances we have been record* 
ing, however hackneyed in the modes of 
thinking common to the world, and how- 
ever ill-disposed to risk his life on such 
terms; yet, when coolly reflecting on the 
circumstances, and ready to appear before 
the Supreme Judge of the earth, whether be 
would not infinitely prefer, to have been a 
peaceful actor in such a strife, and to merit 
the praise and the glorious reward of such a 
character, than to have been the greatest 
military hero that ever triumphed in a field 
of blood. 
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It cannot be said that thiese individual^; 
were pusillanimous and wanted personal 
CQUi'age. They displayed the greatest for- 
titude that human beings can exhibit : for, 
unarmed, they presented their bodies fear- 
lessly and nobly; b^ore the pike and the 
gun. And what gave them this fortitude, 
but the sustaining conviction, that their 
hearts were upr^ht, however siipple their 
intentions, before the Lord ; and that his 
omnipotent arm ^ras their shield^ and able 
to ddfend them in the very darkest ex- 
tremity? '. . 
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. It is fai^ better, nay, it is more useful, to 
conquer enemies by virtuous acts and by 
justice, than to subdue them by arms. For 
in the one case, they submit, because they 
are compelled by necessity, in the other, of 
their own accord. The latter kind of vic- 
tory recalls the ill-disposed to their duty 
with great toss s but the former brings back 
the disaffected into the right way, without 
detriment. Besides, where the business is 
managed by arms, the principal part of the 
victory is the work of the soldier; but where 
justice is the medium, the whole glory be* 
longs to the rulers. (PolybiusO 
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There are two kinds of codtentiiki ; l&r 
one by argument, the other by violence ; the 
one bdoDgg to man, the other properly CO 
the brutes* (QeerQ.) 

The best way of revenging an injury^ 
is to prove one's self of a different di»* 
position from him who is the author of it. 
Does any one desjnse me? I will take 
care not to be found doing or saying any 
tbii^ worthy of contempt. Am I hated? 
I will continue to be meek lUdd benevolent 
to every one, and shall be prepar^ to show 
his error, even to him who. hates me, not in 
a reproachful manner, and as if I jYonld 
make a show of my forbearance,: but kindly 
and ingenuously. (Marcus Antonmus.) 

When Dion, according to Plutarch, had 
beseiged Syracuse, which be wag desirous 
of rescuing from the power of the Tyrants ; 
Heraclides and Tbeodotus, his inveterate 
enemies, surrendered themselves of their 
own accord, confessing their fault, and be* 
seeching him to be more kind to them, than 
they had beeti to him. They admonish^ 
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hivfk atfto tVat it iMeame Dibir, vrtu> waft 
ademed with many other virtues, to gof em 
hit aoger, and not to ba desirous of re* 
▼et^e. An thej were using these intreattes^ 
the friends of Dion besought him, not ta 
qiare such wicked men, the authors of so 
many frightful calamities; but that he 
should gire them up to the fury of the 
soldiers. To these Dion replied, << Other 
leaders and captains, for the mos( part,^ set 
their hearts upon the exercises of war and, 
ariniB : l>ut I who have qpent much of my 
time in the Academy, have made it my 
bttinness to lelim this, that I may be able 
to overcome anger, revenge, envy, obsti* 
nacy, -and such*like destructive passions •: 
and the most certain proof of this victory 
is not manifested by love* for my friends and 
for good, men, but by placability and gentle- 
ness towards the vricked and those who are 
my- inveterate enemies. It is my desire to 
overcome Heradides, not by power and 
Aiil) but by humanity and justice^: for in* 
these virtues are -placed irue fortitude, mi^^* 



naniiml^^' aad glbry : seeing tke pmatte 90I- 
dier, or>at,Iea8t4he fortime of wtir, may lay 
daim^vpai^ of the glory whkb is itcquired 
in bftHle* .Butif tteftdides is botbi^niiious, 
and fiD4de88,:iuid wicked, is. this' a .i^ason 
vby Dion Aoidd atain Us Yiir^e^yithtbe 
impotencevofi resentment?. By human laws 
it ris^andeedy ordained, that he wlio re- 
Tenges^an' injwy sins less against, justice 
tban:lie^bo. first commits? it; but by nar 
tttve both .proceed Irom the same* infirmity, 
of- the. liiind. The depravity of no human 
being; is: so : fierce and-ssi^vage, that^t may 
not .be '.softened and otercooie; by frequent 
actstbf kindness.'* After haying given these 
treasons, Dion, setlbraclides^and Theodotus. 
at liberty. (PhaAft:h.') 
. J^hen ;a certain^^iQitt^ was j^sing >tbe 
Sluing o( Cleomenes, who bmng ^ asked, 
what was .the daty of a ;|[ood king, answer- 
ed, To Idogood ^ htsJciends, ^and evil $6 
his,eh|»iie8: .How>iiiuch]yiofe^4K>rrect^:8ay8 
Spcr^les, would it Jt>e, To^O ^good to bis 
friends^ 'mA to pooialte fitiwds of hk encanies \ 
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. Pytbagofas obsem^y That' men. ahotild 
live together in such a .state oiitmndy ^that' 
instead of makhig envies: of. theirfriends,. 
they should make friends of their enemies. ^ 
When the Cumanidns had delivetfed Vup* 
to Pittacus a. nran in 4)onds by whom his 
son' had been sliun,: he^ dismissed the man 
unpunished, with thisiem'ark : Foigiveness 
is better than rerenge : for diat belongs to. 
a benevolent nature; this to a savage* . 

. Musonius the philosopher uttered a si«: 
milar sentiment, ^^ It is the part of a wild 
beast, said he, not of a man, to .seek how^ 
bite may be returned for bite,. and ^evil fori 
evil* ' . . . « . 



> Having given these examples pf tl^ cpA*- 
duct and opinions of m^n.yrlK) .viewe4 thi9 
subject by .the light of natuire,\I s^alLcpQ* 
elude ;y^th a few extxacU from,'die'^^Primi* 
tive Christianity*' of an eminent write/r in* 
tlie English Church, Willr^pi ,Caye^ D.p.. 
on the piacticeof the early Christians, . ^ 
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Be gifes this tMCimony concerning them ; 
^< No sooner did the Gospel fly abroadinto. 
the 'world, but the love and charity of 
Christiana became notorious even to a Pro*, 
verbj the heathens taking notice of the 
Christians of those times with this parti«. 
cular remark^ ^^ See how the^e Qiristians 
lojoe one another.**'^^^ There's one circum* 
stance yet behind concerning the love and 
charity of those times v^ worthy to be 
taken no^ce of, and that is, the universal 
extent of it; they did good to ali^ though 
more especially to them of the household 
offaithy i. e. to Christians ; they did not 
confine their bounty within the narrow 
limits of a partly this or that sect of men, 
but embraced an object of pity and love 
wherever they met it : JTiey were kind to 
all men, yea to th«r bitterest enemies, arid 
that with a charity as large as the circles of 
the Sun that visits all parts of the world :— r 
This indeed is tbe proper goodness and ex*-^ 
cellency of Christianity, as Tertullian ob- 
serves, it being common to all men to love 
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their {tiendBy but peemUaronljf to Christians 
to late their enemies.^* 

<< And Athenagoras principally makes use 
of this argument to proye the Divinity of 
the Christian Religion^ and challenges all 
the great masters of reason and learning 
amongst the heathens to produce any, either 
of themselves or th«r disciples, of so pure 
and refined a temper, as could instead of 
hating, love their enemies, bear curses and 
revilings with an undisturbed mind, and 
instead of reviling again, to bless and vpesk 
well of them, and to pfay for them, who lay 
in wait to take away their livea» And yet 
this did Christians, they embraced the^r 
enemies and pardoned and.prayed for them. 
Nay, they did not think it enough not to 
return evil for evUj or barely to forgive their 
enemies, unless they did them aU the ibW- 
ness that lay in their power.-— We read of 
one Pachomius, an Heathen soldier, in the 
first times of Constantine, that the army 
being nearly starved for want of necessary^ 
.provisions, and coming to a city that wa^ 
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• ••*■ • • , - 

mostly inhabited by Christians, they freely 

♦ ... 

and speedily gave them whatever they 

'wianted for the accommodation of the army. 

Amazed vrilh this strfihge and unwonted 

charity, and being told that the people that 

•had done it were Christians whwn they 

'generally preyed jupon^ and ifi^ose profes- 

*mbn it wsis io hurt no ihan, and'to do good 

to "ev^ry man, he threw away'his arms, be- 

-came an ^anchoret, and g&ve iip hiiiiiself to 

-the fitrictiest severities of religion. This 

-also Julian the em^ror^plainly confesses ; 

'for,< urging Arsaicus, the chief priest "of 

^Galcitia, to take care of the poor, arid to 

baild^^iospitalft in eveiy city^ for theenter- 

*^tainrng of poor strangers and- travellers, 

*both*of itheir Wn^ and other religions; he 

'adds^ '^foirif is|i shame ihat whentlfe Je^B 

"sufibr' noneof theirs to'beg, and the wicked 

Gaiatialhs (Christians) relieVe hot only their 

'^YTtij'but also those of ^ur party, thsit W(e 

only should be/waiitihg in so n^ce^ary a 

duty.*'' So'^revaleht is Truth as to 'extbrt 

^a tbhfession^rom its most bitter and tini- 
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lentopposers* Of this I shall only add one 
instance or two more, proper enough to be 
inserted here." - 

^' Eusebius, speaking of that dreadful 
Plague and famine that ha[^ned in th6 
East under the Emperor Maximinus, inhere- 
in so many- whole families miserably pe- 
rished, and were SMrept away kt once^: he 
adds, that at this time, the care and piety. of 
the Christians towards all evidently- ap- 
proved itself to all the Gentiles thtt'vfere 
about them; the^ being the only pttsdhs 
that during this sad and edtamitous state 
of' things pttfbrmed the .real, offites-l^ 
mercy and humanity i the fame whereof 
filled the ears and mouths of all men, w^o 
extolled the God of the Christians^ and con« 
fessed that theyhad shewed themselves to b^ 
the only truly pious and religious personsl 
And indeed the* cfaaiity was the' mcJre t^- 
markable, in that the Christians, at the very 

• * 

time, wel>e tirider a miost heavy persecutiotr/^ 

" Thusin the terrible'plaguedhatpn the 

time of Gallus and Volusius, raged so much 
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through the whok world, especially at 
Carthi^y when innumerable multitudes 
were swept away every day, and the streets 
filled with the caixases of the dead,-— every 
one trembling, flying, and shifting for them* 
selves, deserting their nearest friends and 
kindred, none staying, unless it was to make 
a prey. In this sad and miserable case, 
Cyprian, then bishop of the place, calls the 
Christians together, and instructs them in 
the duties of mercy and charity. ••«•••• 
Immediately upon this, they unammously 
^reed to assist^Aetr dmman enemies^ every 
one lending help) according to his rank and 
quality/' 

^^Sueh was the temper, such the carriage of 
Christians towards them that were without ; 
within themselves they maintained the most 
adnurable peace and h^urmony, and were in 
a manner of one heart and soul.'^*— See 
Primitive Christianity ; oi^ the ReKgion of 
the ancient Christians in ,the first ages of 
;the Grospel, by William Cave, D.D« 
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